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Begin Affirms 
Plans on Sinai 


From Agony Ditpacher 
"EL AVTV — Amid further vio- 
xe by Israeli settlers resisting 
ar eviction from the occupied 
sula. Prime Minister 
dn assured Egyp- 
. n President Hosni Mubarak on 
' onday that Israel will complete 
Sinai withdraw on schedule this 
ring, Israel Radio said. 

.Sealers in the northern Sinai 
im.cA Yamit set fire to an empty 
tie overnight to protest the gov- 
upeat’s refusal to meet their de¬ 
tails for condensation for evac- 
ting the area when it is returned 
Egypt. An earlier blaze Sunday 
another vacant house was extin- 
ished. 

■ Israeli radio said the Israeli aro- 
ssador in Cairo, Moshe Sasson, 

■ Svered a seven-page, handwrit- 
'i letter from Mr. Begin to Mr. 
obarak. The broadcast said the 
ter also explained Israel’s aunex- 

'on of the Golan Heights, which 
ypt has criticized. 

Town Is Fortified 

Mr. Sasson declined to reveal 
tails of the letter but said that he 
peeled Mr. Mubarak to visit Is- 
d in February. Israel radio said. 

Settlers in Yamit started fartify- 
g the town with sandbags, 
aches, and barbed-wire barriers 
er the weekend in case the 
oment orders its soldiers to i 
e settlements. 

The talks on compensation for 
smessmen who must leave the 
am before Isr&eFs final with- 
awal from the Sinai Peninsula 
-heduled for April 26 brdee down 
iday for the second time in a 


The first time, settlers barricad- 
themsdves into the town for 
ree days until Defense Minister 
kl Sharon arrived and persuad- 

[ them to resume the negotiations 
d aid the self-imposed siege on 

d Sunday, the Cabinet derided 
•urge a return to the talks and 
teea to send a committee to 
unit Ofi Tuesday. The settlers re¬ 
nted the offer but hedged, saying 
;yone who wanted to visit Yamit 
ftt welcome. 

j Under the peace treaty conclud- 
iHn 1979 with Egypt, the Israelis 
t to evacuate from the last part 
r Sinai, including Yamit and 13 
ul communities, by April 26. 
, he government last week set a 
ad&ne of March 31 to clear 
n Israeli residents. 


out 


‘Only the Beginning' 

“What we have done so far is 
tiy the beginning," said the set¬ 
ters' action committee spokesman, 
vinoam Margolin “Even if we de¬ 
tie to negotiate, from now on we 
ttU do so as if we were at wax. 
'e shall continue as if there are no 
tgotiations, even if there are ne- 
Xations." 

“People here are not fighting for 
eology — they’re fighting for 

- «r future," Raun Feifri, a Yamit 
ok owner, told Israeli radio. la¬ 
ri captured the Sinai from Egypt 
’ the 1967 Middle East war. 

are about 3,000 Israelis in 
amii and surrounding farm set- 
men is, and since September 
ty have been joined by about 
0 families of the “Stop the With- 
awal Movement." The new ar- 
tds have taken over houses evic¬ 
ted by earlier settlers and put up 
«ai settlements. 

4 Cabinet Secretary Arieh Naor 
hi protests would not stop Israel 
am giving the land back to 
rot. “The commitment of Israel 
2 oe carried out with or without 
5 agreement of the good people 
Mi the movement to stop the 
fttirawaV Mr. Naor said. 

The Cabinet has been divided 
-whether to evict the settlers 
w, or closer to the evacuation 
tc if negotiations fail. 



Warsaw Reports an End to Miners’ Strike 


The Reagans arriving in California for a week’s vacation. 


Rootn 

VIENNA — Warsaw radio said 
Monday night that the two-week 
strike by coal m i ner s, at the Pirn 
pats in southern Poland, the last 
known point of major resistance to 
the martial law authorities, had 
ende d 

The radio had estimated 
900 workers were still involved in 
the underground strike on Mon¬ 
day. In its latest broadcast, moni¬ 
tored here, it said that the strike 
committee ax the min* h«*d dis¬ 
solved itself and that the men were 
coming to the surface in groups. 

“Jt is the duty of all mine work¬ 
ers to report to the woric sites,” the 
radio added in a reference to Tues¬ 
day’s shifts. 

The strikers had been bolding 
out 6S0 meters (2,100 feet) uniter- 
ground in protest against the im¬ 
position of martial law on Dec. 13. 
As the strike continued, the au¬ 
thorities reported that nearly all of 
those involved were suffering from 
their long period underground and 
needed medical attention. 

Walesa Reported to Fast 

The authorities contended that 
most of the men were being kept 
below ground by what they called 
extremist members of the Solidar¬ 
ity trade union. 

In Stockholm, a Solidarity 
spokesman said that the leader of 
the iminn, Lech Walesa, was on 
hunger strike to protest his deten¬ 
tion. 

The spokesman, Jacob Swiec- 


icke, said be believed that Mr. 
Walesa began refusing food on 
Dec. 24 and was demanding free¬ 
dom of movement, on opportunity 
to contact friends and political ad¬ 
visers. an end to martial law and 
the release of all persons detained 
since Dec. 13. 

[The British Broadcasting Corp, 
quoting what it termed a reliable 
report from Poland, reported 
Monday night that Mr. Walesa 
went on hunger strike before 
Christmas but was persuaded to 
call it off, the Associated Press re- 


Brezhnev Letter Called Negative 
But Is Said Not to Preclude Talks 


Thousands of Polish workers, 
meanwhile, appear to have been 
fired after refusing to break with 
the Solidarity movement, press re¬ 
ports from Warsaw said Monday. 

The uncensored reports indicat¬ 
ed widespread firings in what was 
described as a “verification" cam¬ 
paign apparently intended to 
emasculate the independent union 
movement. Those dismissed had 
refused government demands that 
they promise not to engage in 
“anti-Sodalist activity” and that 
they resign from Solidarity. West¬ 
ern journalists in Warsaw report¬ 
ed. 

JA Justice Ministry spokesman 
said on Warsaw radio that five Sol¬ 
idarity members had been arrested 
for calling a strike and jailed for 
up to three and a half years with 
no right of appeal. United Press 
International reported.] 

But the Polish leadership gave 
only scant details of the extent of 




the” nation's turnout for work on 
Moodav after bleak Christmas hol¬ 
idays. It was not clear how many 
workers heeded calls by Solidarity 
militants for continued passive re¬ 
sistance to military rule. 

The radio said that in the Baltic 
port of Gdansk, more workers 
than were needed had shown up 
for duty at the repair shipyard. But 
the radio made no mention of the 
Lenin shipyard where Solidarity 
was founded in August of last year 
after a dockers’ strike that para¬ 
lyzed the nation. 

Gen. W<jciecb Jaruzelsld, bead 
of the Polish government, said in a 
Christmas broadcast that the Com¬ 
munist leaders would allow “really 
independent” trade unions to op¬ 
erate; provided they were free of 
political manipulation. 

Reports reaching the West said 
that Solidarity leaders who had es¬ 
caped arrest called in leaflets dis¬ 
tributed in Warsaw for a post- 
Christmas campaign of passive re¬ 
sistance. They urged workers to 
follow the example of the Ursus 
tractor factory, which was said to 
have produced only one tractor in 
die first week of martial law. 

There have been reports of sol¬ 
diers’ families being subjected to a 
“fear campaign,” with their homes 
daubed with white crosses to iden¬ 
tify those connected with the mili¬ 
tary government Polish ships were 
returning from abroad with re¬ 
duced crews after defections in 
Western ports. In some cases, re- 


From Agency Dispatches 

WASHINGTON — President 
Reagan has characterized a letter 
from Leonid I. Brezhnev on the 
Polish situation as “negative” in 
tone, but an administration official 
said later that the Soviet leader’s 
message did not seem to rule out 
discussion on Poland. 

As the .martial-law 
in Poland began its 
U.S.-Soviet relatioiis had become 
increasingly involved because of 
Mr^Reagans wanting to Mr. Bre¬ 
zhnev last week that, unless the 
repression in Poland eased soon, 
he would to take economic and po¬ 
litical actions against the Soviet 
Union. 

Neither Mr. Reagan nor senior 
officials would divulge the con¬ 
tents of Mr. Brezhnevs reply on 
Friday night to Mr. Reagan's let¬ 
ter, sent late last Tuesday. But 
aboard his plane Sunday en route 
to California, where he wfll spend 
a week of vacation, Mr. Rea gan , 
asked if the Brezhnev letter was 
positive or negative. He replied, 
“With them, it’s always negative-” 

Later, a White House aide said 
that the letter was perfunctory but 
that “it did not close the doer* to 
further talks. It was unclear 
whether the administration viewed 
the letter as leaving open the possi¬ 
bility that the Soviet Union would 
use its influence to see that martial 
law was eased in Poland, or 
whether it provided grounds for 
some punitive action by the Unit¬ 


ed States and other Western na¬ 
tions. 

In a year-cad interview with sev¬ 
en newspaper groups, given 
Wednesday and released Sunday, 
Mr. Reagan rejected the sugges¬ 
tion that he has softened his hard¬ 
line attitude toward the Soviet Un¬ 
ion, but added: “I think we’re in 
the world together and it doesn’t 
mean tim you-can’t talk and try to 
resolve your differences, but I 
think you go at it with some real¬ 
ism, ^SQ. L have no. objection-Ea- 
talking.” 

‘Meeting Is Lftdy’ 

Mr. Brezhnev has proposed a 
summit meeting; Mr. Reagan said 
a summit must be properly pre¬ 
pared for, and added, “I still feel 
that some time in the coming 
year.. .a meeting is Kkdy." 

In Los Angeles, a White House 
spokesman said that Mr. Reagan 
would decide later in the week on 
further U.S. steps in the Polish cri¬ 
sis. The spokesman. Larry M. 
Speakes, said Monday that a spe¬ 
cial situation group, headed by 
Vice President Bush, held a 
lengthy meeting at the While 
House Monday on Poland and 
agreed cm a number of options to 
be presented to Mr. Reagan for 
consideration. 

An official, who asked that be 
not be identified, said the prospec¬ 
tive steps amounted to “ti ghtening 
screws,* and could be announced 
as early as Tuesday. 

Meanwhile, State Department 


spokesman Dean E Fischer said 
Monday that “we have seen no evi¬ 
dence of any easing” in the martial 
law in Poland. 

On Monday, Lawrence S. Eagle- 
burger, assistant secretary of state 
for European affairs, who made a 
trip to Europe last week to consult 
with allies on Totend, said that Mr. 
Brezhnev’s letter will play a role in 
any decision on possible steps 
against the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Eaglebureer was asked 
abouf the.possibiliiy-ofrUS- sanc¬ 
tions against Moscow even if the 
Soviet union does not intervene in 
Poland directly. He replied: “In 
the first place, as far as Tm con¬ 
cerned, it’s very dear the Soviets 
are in tins up to their neck to begin 
with. In the second place, the< 
turn of sanctions is sot 
that’s being looked at now. 

“It obviously has to be looked at 
in the context of the Brezhnev let¬ 
ter," he said. “That letter has to be 
a part of the context in which the 
sanctions are now looked at, and I 
would expect that there!] be some 
decisions in the next few days." 

He said that U.S. allies “have al¬ 
ready begun to move” against the 
crackdown in Poland, and added, 
“I think the public opinion pres¬ 
sures, particularly from the onions, 
are pushing than [allied govern¬ 
ments] to be tougher. I expect that 
over the course of the next week or 
two weH find that in fact a num¬ 
ber of Western European govern- 

(Coatinned on Page 2, CoL 3) 



Demonstrators burned a Soviet flag outside die Pofish Consu¬ 
late in Chicago Sunday. Police estimated that more than 10,000 
people participated in the protest against martial law m Poland. 


Egyptian Officials See Peace With Israel as Irreversible 


By Leslie H. Gelb 

New York Tima Sernce 

CAIRO — Peace between Israel and 

Egypt is irreversible, a senior Egyptian offi¬ 
cial said in an interview here die other day, 
even as his government continued its verbal 
attacks on Israel's annexation of the Golan 
Heights. 

But, oAtori Buxros Gbflli, minister of state 
for external affairs, to broaden this peace 
and make it stable, “the key is United States 
pressure on Israel” to take the next step in 
solving the problem of Palestinian, autono¬ 
my. 

“We have an Eisenhower complex." he 
said. In January, 1957, with Israeli forces 
fighting in the Suez Canal area, President 
Eisenhower “intervened, put real pressure 
oo the Israelis, and they withdrew from 
Sinai in 40 days ” 


As of what thn Reagan adminis ¬ 

tration could do, Mr. Gfaali suggested a re¬ 
duction of U.S. arms delivmes to Israel and 
a modification of the law that permits 
Americans to deduct contributions to Israel 
from their income taxes. 

Like a number of other Egyptian officials 
interviewed, Mr. Ghali maintained that Is¬ 
raeli Prime Minister Menachem Begin was 
seriously jeopardizing support for Israel 
among American Jews. 

The Egyptian defense minister, Ll Gen. 
Abdel Haum Abu Ghazala, made the same 
Asked what Egypt would do if the 
David peace talks on Palestinian au¬ 
tonomy were stalemated two years from 
now, he replied that “peace would be con¬ 
tinued." 

He continued: “As far as can be seen, for 
the next 10 years or more, Egypt will be pri¬ 


marily concerned with internal economic de¬ 
velopment.” 

Like others of their colleagues who did 
not want to be identified, Mr. Ghali and 
Gen. Aba Ghazala were picking their way 
between giving the Israelis confidence that 
peace between die two countries wiD remain 
solid even after the Israeli withdrawal from 
the Sinai scheduled for April, and trying to 
re-establish Egypt in the Arab world. 

A Slow Process 

As Western diplomats here never tire of 
saying, April is the watershed, and the over¬ 
riding priority for Egyptian policy is to give 
Isael no excuse for failing to leave the 

Sinai. 

Mx. Ghali emphasized that his govern¬ 
ment expects stable relations between Israel 
and the Arab world to take “a very long 


time." But be argued that if Israel were to 
make “a beginning toward a Palestinian so¬ 
lution now, it would cause a real change in 
the whole Middle East —despite everything 
done by Begin in the last two years.” 

He insisted that moderate Arab countries 
like Saadi Arabia and Jordan attach high 
priority to movement on Palestinian autono¬ 
my at this tifnft and are prepared to take 
reciprocal steps in response to Israeli efforts. 
He acknowledged, however, that he had no 
hard evidence or commitments to support 
this argument 

But he said, “if after six months, diplo¬ 
macy has not worked, the Israelis could re¬ 
turn to what they were doing before. If after 
12 months, there still was no movement 
from the Arab ride, they could decide to 
buDd new settlements." Inis was a reference 
(Continued on Page 2, CoL 1) 


Kef crews sent abroad to take over 
stranded ships had deserted. 

The reports said that the region¬ 
al Co mmunis t Party organization 
in Krakow had been suspended, 
and that there were <riiniinr suspen¬ 
sions of party units in factories 
elsewhere. They said many party 
members had turned in their mem¬ 
bership cards. 

In Vatican City, Archbishop 
Luigi Poggi, Pope John Paul’s spe¬ 
cial envoy to Warsaw, briefed the 
pontiff Monday on conditions in 
Poland. 

In London, officials said that 
political directors of. European 
Economic Community foreign 
ministries would meet there 
Wednesday to assess the Polish sit¬ 
uation. But they were unlikely to 
make policy deosions on food and 
economic aid for Poland, the offi¬ 
cials said. 

The British foreign secretary. 
Lord Carrington, originally want¬ 
ed EEC foreign ministers to meet, 
but a ministerial meeting proved 
impossible to arrange at short no¬ 
tice. 

Warsaw radio said Sunday night 
that the monthly meat ration for 
ah but manual workers would be 
cut from three kilograms (6.6 
pounds) to 2-5 kilograms because 
private farmers had halved sup¬ 
plies. It repeated warnings of com¬ 
pulsory purchases if farmers failed 
to increase deliveries. 

Supplies of bread, butter, meat, 
and poultry in Warsaw were suffi¬ 
cient Monday. Warsaw radio said. 


but it added that deliveries of 
bread and milk in some parts of 
the city had been delayed. 

[Warsaw radio sajd that chil¬ 
dren, pregnant women and the eld¬ 
erly and sick would receive 8.8 
pounds of meat per month. The 
Associated Press reported. The 
broadcast also said that butter ra¬ 
tions would be reduced, but it did 
not say by bow much. Most Poles 
were restricted earlier this year to 
about 8 ounces per month. 

[Meat and butler rations were 
cut off completely for farmers with 
more than 1.2 acres of land, the 
state-run radio said, presumably 
because farmers have access to 
their own food stocks, the AP re¬ 
ported.] 

The Red Cross said in Geneva 
that it had sent four tons of medi¬ 
cine by air to Warsaw. 

The military authorities also an¬ 
nounced that the earing of travel 
restrictions within provinces, in 
force over the Christmas holidays, 
had been extended. 

The announcement said that 
permission would no longer be re¬ 
quired for travel to and from loca¬ 
tions in the same province, and 
that people would be allowed to 
stay away from their permanent 
residence for up to four days with¬ 
out having to register with the po¬ 
lice. 

In the Danish port of Aarhus, 
dockers who refused to unload a 
cargo of Polish pig iron on Christ¬ 
mas Eve later decided to handle it 
to avoid fines on their union. 


Relief Volunteers Join 
Search for Detainees 


Regular communications with Po¬ 
land, cut by the martial-law authori¬ 
ties on Dec. 13, remain out. Wash¬ 
ington Post correspondent Michael 
Dobbs, who has covered the Polish 
crisis for the last 16 months, is in 
Warsaw. 

WttOdngton Post Serrict 

WARSAW — Alongside St 
Martin’s Church in Warsaw’s Old 
Town there is a long, rectangular 
room that used to serve as a Sun¬ 
day school. Since the imposition of 
martial law in Poland it looks 
more like the sorting room of a 
post office. It is crammed with 
brown paper parcels tied with 
string. 

The parcels, wrapped by volun¬ 
teers. are addressed to the thou¬ 
sands of Solidarity activists now 
being held in internment camps 
throughout Poland. Each pared 
contains food, cigarettes, tooth¬ 
paste and soap. 

The scene in the church is just a 
part of a huge relief operation now 
under way in Poland designed to 
help those detained as a result of 
the government's crackdown on 
the Solidarity movement. Well- 
known movie actors and celebrities 
have joined forces with nuns and 
students to assist the detainees and 
their famities. More such centers 
are believed to exist in other Polish 
cities. 

A major problem facing the re¬ 
lief workers is to establish exactly 
who has been detained and where 
the person is being held. Lists is¬ 
sued by the martial-law authorities 
of interned persons have been in¬ 
complete and in some cases, inac¬ 
curate because they have inducted 
die names of Solidarity activists 
known to be at liberty. The gov¬ 
ernment has also refused to give 
information about the places of 
detention. 

According to the official figure, 
about 5,000 Poles have been in¬ 
terned since martial law was de¬ 
clared in Poland. Spokesmen have 
also claimed that many of the orig¬ 
inal detainees have been released. 

Church officials believe that the 
real number of detainees is much 
higher, perhaps about 40.000. 
While the church official confirm 
that some detainees have been re¬ 
leased, they claim that other per¬ 
sons are bong arrested. 

The first arrests took place 
shortly after midnight on Sunday, 
Dec. 13. Many of Solidarity’s most 
prominent national leaders were 
arrested in the Baltic port of 


jrasmg 

Japanese Budget 

In a move interpreted as a ges¬ 
ture to U.S. concerns. Japan’s 
'government decided on an 
>fll.7 billion budget for mdi- 
f tary spending in 1982, a figure 
that topped the forecasts an¬ 
nounced earlier. Page 3. 

Iran Opposition 

Abolhassan ' Bani-Sadr, the 
former Iranian president, and 
a group of associates are re¬ 
portedly trying to organize a 
new political coalition to over¬ 
throw Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini's rule. Page 2. 

Detention 

The Reagan administration 
has gained important support 
from the legal community for 
the “preventive detention" of 

criminal suspects. Page 3. 



AT 

Hoagy Carmichael, com¬ 
poser of ‘Stardust,’ dies at 
82 in California. Page 3. 


Uneasy Vietnam Seeking a Dialogue With U.S, on Ties 


By Bernard Weinraub 

New York Tima Seniee 

HANOI — Vietnam, facing economic cri- 
sul food shortages and an uneasy relation¬ 
ship with the Sennet Union, is seeking to 
open a dialogue with the United Stales that 
would lead to diplomatic ties. 

Reports from Weston diplomats here, as 
well as statements by Foreign Ministry offi¬ 
cials, indicate that the Vietnamese govern¬ 
ment's recent welcome to four visiting U3L 
veterans was an initial effort to woo public 
opinion in the United States. Hanoi's aim, 
according to diplomats, appears to be at 
“starting a process” that would alter the 
Reagan administration's resistance to nor¬ 
mal relations with Vietnam because of the 
Vietnamese occupation of Cambodia. 

“Tell your people we are friends, we are 
not enemies," Foreign Minister Nguyen Co 
Tbach told ihc veterans. 

Life is bleak in Vietnam, a situation 
brought about by political isolation, wide¬ 
spread malnutrition, inflation believed to 
run as high as 200 percent a year, a series of 
devastating typhoons that damaged food 
crops, a textbook Marxist Ev^year plan that 
bcgpn in 1976 and ended in failure, the dam- 


wrougnt by the war, and the exodus of 
tic Chinese tradesmen and skilled work¬ 
ers. 

Beyond this, a major legacy of the war 
r ema ins the numerous re-education camps, 
where South Vietnamese officials, military 
men, intellectnak, doctors, lawyers and 
businessmen have been placed to be “reha¬ 
bilitated." The number of people confined 
may be f rom 20,000 to 200,000. 

•Very Grave’ Situation 

“The human rights situation in Vietnam is 
very grave," said a Western diplomat. He 
said Vietnamese now need travel permits to 
journey outside their provinces, job alloca¬ 
tions have split up families, and freedom of 
association is banned. 

Even in Ho Chi Minh City, which retains 
some of the frenetic tempo of the did Saigon 
“pre-Eberation" days, authorities have 
closed the renowned book market and con¬ 
fiscated “unconsirnctive" works, including 
fairy tales, romantic novels, mysteries, and 
histories of the French and U.S. involve¬ 
ment in Vietnam. 

Bus the major problem is food. Although 
Nguyen Lam, chairman of the State Plan¬ 


ning Commission, said Vietnam would meet 
its raaals this year and produce a record 15 
million tons, 600,000 tons more than last 
year, the effect of two typhoons in recent 
years and the attempt to impose farm coop¬ 
eratives and collectivization on peasants m 
the south has left the population stricken. 

“My students tit and stare and dutch 
their stomachs with hunger," said Nina 
McCoy, an American who works for a 
Swedish aid group reaching English to Viet¬ 
namese medical students. “People are lucky 
if they have rice and maybe a boiled vegeta¬ 
ble twice a day. There's no fish, no high pro¬ 
tein, and the malnutrition among chil dren 
scares me." 

Miss McCoy, who is from Oregon, has 
worked in Vietnam since July, 1979. “I’m 
seeing people shrink before my eyes — it’s 
unbearable," she said. “Whatever food peo¬ 
ple have, they tty to give to their kids.” 

Food rations in many parts of (he coun¬ 
try, especially the north, have been cut from 
an average of 14 kilograms f3l pounds) a 
month to 11.7 kilos —far below the IS kilos 
considered the minimum subsistence level. 
Fish, which used to be plentiful, are now in 
short supply, in pan because fuel is scarce 


and many boats have sailed away with refu- 


On the free market, chicken costs about 
$4.50 a kilo, rice a little more than $1 a kilo 
and meat about $2.85 a kilo. The average 
income is $160 a year. One Asian diplomat 
said the nation’s economy reminded him of 
“Bangladesh on a good day." 

Vietnamese officials concede that “mis¬ 
takes in economic pl annin g" — or rigid ad¬ 
herence to collectivization and nationaliza¬ 
tion of farms — have hurt food production. 
One of the reasons for stepped-up food out¬ 
put in recent months is a relaxation of con¬ 
trols that has opened the way for some in¬ 
centives end private enterprise. 

Western diplomats in Vie tnam see the 
meetings with private U.S. citizens, such as 
the veterans, as attempts by Hanoi to bring 
U.S. public pressure to bear on Washington 
toward a normalization of relations. 

The veterans, who met Vietnamese offi¬ 
cials as well as foreign diplomats, believe 
Hanoi's view of the United States was prob¬ 
ably skewed by the anti-war movement of 
the 1960s. 

What Vietnamese government officials 
(Confirmed on Page 2. CoL 1) 


Gdansk, where they had been at¬ 
tending a union meeting. Lech 
Walesa, the union leader, was de¬ 
tained at his home and transferred 
to Warsaw. 

The first wave of arrests includ¬ 
ed full-time officials of Solidarity 
and discredited former Commu¬ 
nist Party leaders such as Edward 
Gierek. The second wave, which 
took place three or four days later, 
brought the arrests of some union 
activists on the shop-floor level 
who had not been arrested earlier, 
and organizers of strikes in defi¬ 
ance of martial-law regulations. 
Some Solidarity activists expect a 
third wave of arrests early next 
month. 

“At the moment they’re still 
sorting us ouL They’re rifting 
through the detainees to see who 
they need to keep on a long-term 
bans, and keeping a dose watch 
on those of us still at large to see 
whom we contact,’’ said a union 
activist who was first detained and 
then released after signing a pledge 
to respect the law. 

Part of the sorting-out process, 
according to volunteers involved in 
the relief operation, involves 
separating the workers from the in¬ 
tellectuals. Part of the strength of 
the Polish revolution was mat it 
man a g ed to unite these two tradi¬ 
tionally disparate groups. Solidar¬ 
ity activists suspect the authorities 
of seeking to isolate the worker ac¬ 
tivists. 

Senior Solidarity officials and 
intellectuals apparently enjoy 
rather better conditions than the 
workers. The union's former lead¬ 
ers — with the exception of Mr. 
Walesa — are reportedly detained 
in a military rest home on the Bal¬ 
tic coasL Many intellectuals, 
meanwhile; are said to be in a juve¬ 
nile prison near Warsaw. 

Conditions in both internment 
centers are reported to be relative¬ 
ly good. According to people who 
have been released, the main com¬ 
plaint of the detainees is that they 
are totally cm off from informa¬ 
tion about the outside world. Even 
the state-run television and the of-. 
facial press is denied to them. 

The organizers of relief opera¬ 
tions have drawn up lists or de¬ 
tainees on the basts of reports 
from those released. Sl Martin’s 
Church and other relief centers are 
also visited by a stream of dis¬ 
traught relatives of arrested activ¬ 
ists. They pool their information 
and are provided with legal and fi¬ 
nancial hdp. 

Unofficial lists of detainees in¬ 
clude such names as Edward Lip- 
inski. a 95-year-old economist who 
helped found the dissident Com¬ 
mittee for Social Self-Defense 
(KORX actress Haling Mikolajska, 
and Mr. Walesa’s closest advisers, 
Jacek Kvtron. Bronislaw Geremek 
and Tadeusz Mazowiedd. De¬ 
tainees who have since been re¬ 
leased include the head of the writ¬ 
ers’ union, Jan Jozef ?fa«-ppancifi 

Few of the top Solidarity leaders 
m a nag ed to escape arrest. Of those 
who did, the most prominent is 
Zbigniew Bujek. a worker at the 
Ursus tractor plant who headed 
the union’s powerful Warsaw 
branch. He was rumored to have 
sought asylum in a Western em¬ 
bassy in Warsaw, but ihere is no 
reliable evidence to support this. 

There are curious gaps in some 
of the lists of detainees. While 
some low-level union activists have 
been arrested, other much more 
prominent ones have either been 
released or never detained. The re¬ 
sult is a c lima te of general mistrust 
in which those who are released 
are suspected of being police 
agents and those who are free 
know they could be detained at 
any time. 
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By Walter Pincus 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — Former 
President Abolhassan Bani-Sadr of 
Iran and a group of his associates 
inside and outside Iran ate trying 
to put together a new political coa¬ 
lition to overthrow the regime of 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, ac¬ 
cording to one of Mr. Bani-Sadr s 
political allies. 

Ali Reza Nobari, former bead of 
Iran's centra] bank, said that prog¬ 
ress has been slow “because the 
people want to be assured that the 
next government is not going to 
cheat them the same way Kho¬ 
meini cheated them.... Khomeini 
has gotten so bad, we want tc 
make sure it won't be so bad next 
time." 

Many of the 20 to 30 organizers 
of the effort, including Mr. No¬ 
bari, were among the Western-edu¬ 
cated students who worked for 
nearly 12 years to overthrow Shah 
Mo hamm ed Reza Pahlavi and re¬ 
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Formed in Bid to Depose Khomeini , Bani-Sadr AUy Say 


place him with Ayatollah Kho¬ 
meini. 

The anti-Khomeini forces that 
Mr. Nobari and his colleagues 
hope to bring together include con¬ 
servative former military leaders 
and businessmen who fled after 
the revolution, ami-shah revolu¬ 
tionaries who studied at Western 
universities and then worked for 
Ayatollah Khomeini, and leftists 
ranging from Socialists to Commu¬ 
nists. from intellectuals to terror¬ 
ists. 

The Bani-Sadr forces cried to 
generate public support for a revo¬ 
lution last summer, thinking it 
would be easy because of the eco¬ 
nomic and political turmoil in 
Iran. But tightened interna] securi¬ 
ty foiled them. 

Now they are beginning the 
slower process of p ullin g together 
an international movement, raising 
money and searching for a way to 
broadcast anti-Khomeini messages 
into Iran, and trying to structure a 
pluralistic government in exile. 


The new attempt would not in¬ 
clude members of the Communist 
Tudeh Pam 1 , which supports Aya¬ 
tollah Khomeini, nor the monar¬ 
chists who want to put the;late 
shah's son on the Peacock. Throne. 
Mr. Nobari warned that U.S: sup¬ 
port of the young Reza Pahlavi. 
who has proclaimed himself *hah 
from exile in Cairo, “would unite 
Iranians behind Khomeini against 
the Americans.” 

The group's strategy was out¬ 
lined by Mr. Nobari earlier.this 
month in a wide-ranging interview, 
his first in the United States since 
fleeing Iran last September, :He 
was in Washington after visiting 
his wife, who is an American, and 
their children in California. 

Mr. Nobari. one of the key par¬ 
ticipants in negotiating the return 
of the 52 American hostages last 
January, sharply criticized Ayatol¬ 
lah Khomeini as “corrupted by 
power” and painted a grim picture 
of Iran as a country that has come 
under a rule of terror since the 


Hew York Times Service 
BEIRUT — Saudi Arabia and 
Iraq have signed an agreement 
ending a nearly 60-year border dis¬ 
pute amid signs of growing cooper¬ 
ation between them against Iran. 

The agreement was concluded 
Saturday in Baghdad by Prince 
Nayef ftra Abdel Aziz, the Saudi 
minister of interior, and his Iraqi 
counterpart, Saadoun Shaker. Aft¬ 
erward, Prince Nayef was received 
by President Saddam Hussein and 
delivered a message from King 
Khaled, according to the Iraq news 


agency. The agency also carried 
excerpts from speeches delivered 
by the two ministers at ceremony 
where the border agreement was 
signed. 

The speeches were aimed mainly 
against the Iranian government 
Prince Nayef was quoted as saying 
that Iraq was righting a war 
against Iran not only to defend it¬ 
self “but also to protect the entire 
Arab nation.” 

Analysis here said ihe remarks 
indicated that the Saudi Arabians 
supported the Iraqi thesis that the 


Cairo Intent on Saving Peace 


f Continued from Page 1) 

to the Israeli settlements being es¬ 
tablished on the West Bank and 
Golan Heights that Arabs see as 
an Israeli way of ensuring these 
territories will remain pan of Isra¬ 
el 

“I have no guarantees" for the 
Israelis, he continued, “but I re¬ 
verse the question and ask. What 
will they lose? They have the 
trump cards — the territory, the 
forces, and basically American 
support." 

It was not clear exactly what 
steps Mr. Ghali and other Egyp¬ 
tian officials expected of Israel at 
this time. They did make it dear 
that they preferred concrete moves 
toward Palestinian self-govern¬ 
ment. But when asked for specif¬ 
ics, Mr. Ghali mentioned “confi¬ 
dence-building measures" such as 
allowing the Palestinians on the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip more 
free speech and the return of cer¬ 
tain moderate Palestinian leaders. 

Like Israeli offidals interviewed 


recently, Egyptian officials criti¬ 
cized what they saw as the absence 
of a Reagan administration policy 
toward the Middle East. Most of 
those interviewed, however, added 
chat the administration had 
brought about a general recovery 
of U.S. prestige in the area after 
the debacle of the abortive effort 
to rescue the American hostages in 
Iran and the Soviet intervention in 
Afghanistan. 

One of the prindpal questions in 
Israel is whether the April 
watershed will turn into an “April 
fool” Egyptian trick to reclaim the 
Sinai and then stop the peace pro¬ 
cess. 

Egypt. Mr. Ghali pointed out, 
can be relied upon for three rea¬ 
sons: Unlike other Arab states, it 
has very few Palestinians to cause 
internal trouble; Egyptians have 
had stable institutions, and there 
has been stability of leadership in 
Egypt — only three leaders since 
1952, Gamal Abdul Nasser, Anwar 
Sadat and now President Hosni 
Mubarak. 


Vietnam Seeking Talks With U.S. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
fail to realize, judging by conversa¬ 
tions with some of them, is that 
Hanoi does not have the kind of 
citizen support in the United 
Slates that it assumes it has, and 
that normal relations with Viet¬ 
nam is not a priority for Ameri¬ 
cans. 

By several accounts, the pros¬ 
pect of normal relations between 
the United States and Vietnam 
loomed in the fall of 1978 and dis¬ 
cussions began on the establish¬ 
ment of embassies. (The Viet¬ 
namese now show U.S. visitors the 
elegant villa on Hai Ba Trung 
Street that was to have been the 
U.S. Embassy). But the Carter ad¬ 
ministration drew back at the last 
moment because of impending 
normalization with China, a move 
antagonistic to Vie tnam. 

What followed, in November, 
1978, was a Vietnamese-Soviet 
treaty of cooperation that ensured 
Hanoi's firm reliance on Moscow. 

Estimates of Soviet aid range 
from S3 million to S 6 million a day 
for military and civilian projects, 
including most of the upkeep of 
the 200,000 Vietnamese troops in 
Cambodia. It is estimated that 
8,000 Russians are in Vietnam, 
and the Soviet Air Force and Navy 
have acquired repair and refueling 
facilities in Danang and Cam 
Ranh Bay. 

Vietnam has sent an estimated 
50.000 “guest workers" to factories 


in the Soviet bloc. Western diplo¬ 
mats said. In effect, the workers 
receive only pan of their salaries, 
with the rest saved for debt service. 

Hanoi's total external debt has 
climbed to S3 billion, according to 
official Vietnamese sources. Of 
this amount, SI .6 billion is esti¬ 
mated to come from Soviet bloc 
nations. 

Tensions between the Soviet 
Union and Vietnam have arisen 
over Soviet influence in Cambodia, 
and some diplomats predict that 
the intensely nationalistic Viet¬ 
namese will never fall totally under 
the sway of the Russians. There is 
grumbling about the poor quality 
of some of the com and rice the 
Russians have sent. Beyond this, 
there are personal complaints. 

‘Rude, Overbearing 

“The Russians make it obvious 
that they want no contact at all 
with the" Vietnamese,” said a for¬ 
eign aid worker. “The Vietnamese 
say privately that the Russians are 
rude, overbearing people. The 
Vietnamese laugh at them. Every¬ 
one listens to the Voice of Ameri¬ 
ca, and everyone knows what's 
going on in Poland and the Viet¬ 
namese are not fooled at all." 

Moreover, diplomats point out 
that the Russians are probably re¬ 
alizing the difficulties involved in 
aid to Vietnam. According to tbe 
Far Eastern Economic Review, So¬ 
viet shipping experts were shocked 


to find goods that had been sent 
from the Soviet Union in 1968 
ratting in the Haiphong Harbor 
dock yards. 

Sweden, the major Western aid 
donor, is also finding “severe diffi¬ 
culties," an Asian diplomat said. 
Sweden has spent nearly 5400 mil¬ 
lion on a paper mill near Hanoi, 
which the diplomat termed “a clas¬ 
sic disaster." 

"They are building a high-cost, 
high-technology paper null, and 
the problems of electricity and wa¬ 
ter and labor are incredible,” he 
said. 

In a nation of 54 million that 
has failed to grow or earn enough 
to feed itself, about half the na¬ 
tional wealth supports the armed 
forces. With more than 2.6 million. 
Vietnam has the third largest mili¬ 
tary force in the world after the 
Soviet Union and China. 


U.S. Rules Out Ties 

Washington (urn — The 

U.S. State Department on Monday 
ruled out any improvement in rela¬ 
tions with Vietnam as long as Viet¬ 
namese troops remain in Cambo¬ 
dia. 

“Vietnam continues to occupy 
Kampuchea in violation of inter¬ 
national norms of behavior and 
three successive resolutions of the 
UN General Assembly," a depart¬ 
ment spokesman sail! 


shah was overthrown nearly three 
years ago. 

Before the revolution. Iranians 
perceived two enemies, Mr. Nobari 
sold: the shah and the United 
States. 

“With Khomeini it’s different,” 
he said. “They see that foreigners 
are not helping Khomeini; it is the 
people themselves who put Kho¬ 
meini in power. So here comes a 
feeling of ... why did we do this 
to ourselves?" 

He said Ayatollah Khomeini 
“used the hostages and is now us¬ 
ing the Iraq war to stay in power.” 

Mr. Nobari, who said he bad 
talked to the ayatollah's doctors, 
disputed the idea that the 82-year- 
old leader is near dying and not in 
control of Iran. For years, he said. 
Ayatollah Khomeini has raised 
questions about his health and 
then used the issue for political 
purposes. 

To hold power, Mr. Nobari said. 
Ayatollah Khomeini needed crises 


to bring the crowds into the street, 
so he supported or created crises. 

“The first executions shocked 
everybody, but were done with his 
expressed insistence," Mr. Nobari 
said. “Meanwhile, he used to tell 
people like Bani-Sadr that *No, we 
are going to have due process.' 
From the start, he consciously was 
playing both sides. 

“That was why many in the 
West couldn't understand.' Mr. 
Nobari said. “You would feel that 
there were sudden changes in the 
position of Iran. But these were 
not changes, the deep positions 
were the same. Khomeini was just 
playing cheat, as the cat that lets 
the mouse go away and then 
catches him again. That was what 
was done with the hostages." 

Mr. Nobari said that the 63 
Americans originally taken hos¬ 
tage at the U.S." Embassy in 
Tehran were first accepted as a ve¬ 
hicle to demand that the shah, who 
had been allowed into the United 
States for medical treatment, be re¬ 


turned to Iran for trial. But shortly 
thereafter, he said, the hostages 
also became a tool against factions 
challenging Ayatollah Khomeini's 
rule. 

As Mr. Nobari sees it. the 
crowds brought out in support of 
tbe embassy seizure, which Pre¬ 
mier Meh<u Bazargan opposed, 
gave Ayatollah Khomeini the op¬ 
portunity to replace Mr. Bazargan 
with the ciergy-dominated Revolu¬ 
tionary CountiL Continued dem¬ 
onstrations helped the ayatollah 
rally support to get his constitu¬ 
tion approved in a national re¬ 
ferendum, giving him total control 
over the government. 

Once Ayatollah Khomeini had 
“his government and he had the 
control over everything," Mr. No¬ 
bari said, “he decided we had to 
get out of this economic embargo 
of the West because we cannot get 
spare parts.... Then he finally de¬ 
cided yes, it was the time to solve 
the hostages.” 


The timing was also influenced 
by the U.S- presidential election, 
on the first anniversary of the hos¬ 
tage-taking. - 

“I was in the committee that 
drafted tbe basic four conditions 
that were approved by the parlia¬ 
ment before Nov. 4 ," Mr. Nobari 
said, adding that the Iranians were 
trying to help President Jimmy 
Carter in his re-election bid against 
Ranald Reagan. Tm absolutely 
sure, of tbe motives. But 'it ended. 
up, because they were so ineffi¬ 
cient, that it actually hurt Carter." 

Ayatollah Khomeini's next step 
was to remove Mr. Bani-Sadr, 
whose election as president gave 
him statnre among the people, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Nobari. As the last 
of Mr. Bam-Sadr’s appointees, Mr. 
Nobari was caught in that struggle. 

After Mr. Bani-Sadr was 
shipped erf his title of commander 
in chief last June, “we understood 
that he was out, so all of us, we 
went underground," including Mr. 
Bani-Sadr, Mr. Nobari recalled. 


“Finally, we saw that normal 
homes were not safe so he [Mr. 
Bani-Sadr] went into one of the 
hideouts of the Mujahidin,” a 
ctihM Marxist-Islamic guerrilla or¬ 
ganization, Mr. Nobari said. 

He s p'd that one potential base 
for anti-Khomeini support, he 
is the Iranian military. “KhcH 
mf ini knows that," Mr. Noban 
said, “and that's why he has kept 
the army busy with Iraq." 

Mr. N Oban’s picture of Iran 
now is g ri m- “All the purely ideal¬ 
istic revolutionary elements have 
left or were purged. ... Efficiency 
of Lbe police has increased greatly, 
and the techniques they use make 
us believe that there are SAVAK 
[the shah's secret police] elements 
there. Unemployment is high and 
the shortages started mainly with 
the war have continued." 

Unhappy as the Iranians are, 
Mr. Noban said, the religious mys¬ 
ticism Ayatollah Khomeini wraps > 
around has protected him 3 

so far from revolution. 3 


Saudi Arabia and Iraq Sign Accord 
Resolving 60 -Year Border Dispute 


war with Tehran, non- in its 15th 
month, was in [ended to safeguard 
tbe Arab world against what Bagh¬ 
dad termed “the Persian threat 
and menace.” 

Mr. Shaker called for collective 
Arab strategy in the Gulf region to 
counter what he described as “the 
vicious intrigues" of Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini, the agency re¬ 
ported. 

Saudi Arabia a few days ago 
concluded a security pact with the 
island nation of B ahrain, following 
an announcement by the B ahraini 
authorities that Lhey had crushed 
what they said was an Iranian- 
backed conspiracy to unseat the 
government and destabilize the en¬ 
tire Gulf area. According to news¬ 
papers in the Gulf, contacts were 
under way among the six members 
of the Gulf Cooperation Council 
to sign a collective security accord. 
They are Saudi Arabia. Bahrain, 
the United Arab Emirates, 
Kuwait, Qatar and Oman. 

The border pact between Saudi 
Arabia and Iraq concerns their 
common border, which extends 
about 500 miles (800 kilometers}. 
The frontier was ori ginall y drawn 
up in 1922 by Britain. Neither 
Baghdad nor Riyadh was satisfied, 
and the situation has caused con¬ 
flict and friction between them. 
The provisions of the border agree¬ 
ment have not been made public. 

Saudi Crown Prince Fahd has 
called for the establishment of a 
“security fence" in the Gulf to de¬ 
fend the tegion against what he 
termed “adventurers who are en¬ 
gaged in gambling with the fate of 
the people of the area." The prince 
spoke in an interview with two 
Saudi newspapers, Al-Yem and 
Al-Bilad, which was quoted by Ri¬ 
yadh radio. 





Workers in Pisa dear die debris from the explosion in an apartment btrik&ig. 

Death Toll Beaches 9 in Pisa Blast; More Feared Dead 


United Press International 

PISA — At least nine persons have now been 
reported killed in the explosion Sunday that de¬ 
stroyed a four-story apartment building about a 
kilometer from the Leaning Tower, police said 
Monday. 

Eighteen persons have been reported injured, 
and police said they believed that more bodies 


would be found in the wreckage. More than 700 
firemen, police and troops worked through the 
night to clear the rubble. 

Fire officials said they believed then was caused 
by a leaking gas cylinder, but could not be certain 
until the investigation was completed. At the time 
of the explosion. 10 to 15 persons were in a res¬ 
taurant on the ground floor of the building. 


Authenticity of Gen. Dozier Photo Probed 


The Associated Press 

MILAN — Police experts on 
Monday examined a snapshot of 
kidnapped Brig- Gen. James L. 
Dozier, issued by the Red Bri¬ 
gades, in an effort to determine 
whether it was faked to imply that 
the U.S. officer was co-operating 
with his abductors. 

“We are still unable to say if tbe 
photograph is the result of a mon¬ 
tage,” a spokesman for anti-terror¬ 
ist police in Verona said. 

The picture shows Gen. Dozier 
seated beneath the Red Brigades' 
five-pointed star symbol and hold¬ 
ing a placard covered with anti- 
American slogans. Police believe 
the snapshot could have been doc¬ 
tored with a shot of the placard af¬ 
ter the general was photographed. 
But they said they were assuming 


that the head-and-shoulders shot 
of the general bad been taken since 
he was kidnapped. 

Police confirmed earlier reports 
that a Red Brigades communique 
said the general’s “proletarian tri¬ 
al” had begun. In tbe communique 
on Sunday, the group said Gen. 
Dozier would be interrogated 
about the NATO forces under his 
command. 

Italian newspapers, describing 
Gen. Dozier's expression in the 
photograph as “ironic," speculated 
that the picture was evidence that 
Gen. Dozier had not been broken. 
A small dark mark, possibly a 
bruise, is visible under his left eye 
in the photograph. 

Italian newspapers also noted 
that the communique conceded 


that there were deep divisions 
within the Red Brigades. 

In Beirut, a person claiming to 
represent the Red Brigades tele¬ 
phoned the Italian news agency 
ANSA and posed conditions for 
Gen. Dozier’s release, but police in 
Rome said they (fid not believe the 
c all was authentic. A similar call, 
made in Beirut on Dec. 22, was 
discredited. 

“It's completely out of the Red 
Brigades style,” said a police offi¬ 
cial in Rome. “They never make 
phone calls from abroad.” 

On Sunday, breaking an eight- 
day silence, the Rea Brigades 
called an Italian news agency and 
said the photo, the second commu¬ 
nique since the kidnapping and a 
document on Red Brigades strate¬ 
gy were in a trash can 


WORLD NEWS BRIEFS j 

U.S. to Sell Military Parte to Taiwan 

The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON —The Reagan administration is going ahead with a 
major sale of spare parts for mUitrny equipment for Taiwan despite 
objections by China, it was disclosed Monday. 

State Department spokesman Dean Fischer refused to divulge the 
dollar figure, saying only that congressional notification was required 
because the transaction involves more than S25 million. 

Other sources put the figure at 597 Tnffli nn and said no weapons were 
involved. Mr. Fischer described it as a routine transaction. Chinese offi¬ 
cials have said they object to any military-related transfers to Taiwan, 
despite the UJS. view that such deals are permissible under U.S.-Chinese 
understandings at the time relations were normalized three years ago. - 

Sakharov Heart Disorders Reported 

Renters 

MOSCOW — Andrei D. Sakharov, the dissident Soviet scientist, has . 
had heart palpitations since ending his 17-day hunger strike, according J 
to his wife, Ydena G. Bonner. ; 

Mrs. Bonner, who also took part in the fast, told reporters by tde- : 
phone Monday from Gorki that her husband had been given pills after :• 
he left the hospital Thursday but was not given instructions on how to 
use them. He has called on colleagues and friends in the West to put 
pressure on the Soviet authorities to give him proper medical treatment, y 
his wife said. Mr. Sakharov, 61, has returned to Ins apartment in Gorki, ‘' 
where he was exiled nearly two years ago. 

The couple refused food to pressure officials into granting a Soviet 
exit visa to Liza Alexeyeva, the 26-year-old wife-by-proxy of Mrs. p 
Bonner's son by a previous marriage. '■> 

Ex-Soldier Loses Suit Against U.S. f 

The Associated Press 

PIERRE, SJD. — A former sokfier who claimed that he became men- 
tally ill as a result of Army LSD experiments in 1957 is not entitled to ji 
Hnif gg<»c a judge ruled on Monday. The case is the first of its kind in the j) 
United States to go to trial. j; 

U.S. District Judge Donald Porter ruled that Calvin Sweet, 43. of \ 
Pierre, is not entitled to compensation from the,U.S. government be¬ 
cause he did not file his first c laim until 1978, too late to fall within a 
two-year statute of limitations. Mr. Sweet brought a $3.9-nrillian damage 
soil in ApriL The judge also said that a 1950 UJS. Supreme Court deed- : 
son. the Feres Dextrine, gives the military immunity from lawsuits such 1 \ 
as Mr. Sweet’s. Mr. Sweet said he would appeal. » I 

Mr. Sweet alleged that drug ex p e ri ments he participated in at the 3 J 
Army Chemical Warfare Laboratories at Edgewood Arsenal in Mary- | \ 
land in 1957 brought on steadily worsening menial illness. The govern- § \ 
meat acknowledged that Mr. Sweet took part in Army drug experiments. 2 

• . - _ d 

Screening of Jury Begins in Atlanta ! 

The Associated Press j 

ATLANTA—A judge Monday began questioning prospective jurors j; 
in tbe murder trial of Wayne B. Williams, 23, who is charged with killin g ! £ 

. two of 28 young blacks here. I ; 

Superior Court Judge Clarence Cooper asked 48 prospective jurors— j e 
of a pool of about 700—about their knowledge of Mr. Wffliaxns and the j i 
series of killings that terrorized Atlanta from 1979 to this year. \ t 

Reporters and spectators were examined with a metal detector before \ j 
entering the fourth-floor court Between 20 and 30 people were turned ( > 
away from the courtroom, which holds about 130, because of lack of j •' 
space. ; j 

Member of Iran Parliament Slain j 

The Associated Pros ' 

BEIRUT — A member of Iran’s parliament was assassinated and a ; i 
guard was wounded Monday in a burst of gunfire from a passing car in J : • 
Tehran, the Iranian news agency reported. . 1 

Mohammed Taki Behsharat, the assassinated parliament deputy, was " i ! 
a Khomeini loyalist who was often quoted on Tehran radio. He repre- ;• j - 
sen ted Semiron, in the central province of Isfahan. The news agency did j i. 
not indicate what happened to the assassins, who fired when their car i I. 
pulled alongside Mr. Behsharat’s. ■ f 

Meanwhile, Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, in a 30-minute speech car- j 1 
tied by Tehran radio, said workers should guard against “undedicated or | ] :■ 
devious” persons trying to infiltrate Islamic societies at their workplaces, ? }' 
and monitor the behavior of government and military workers. ; ; - 

First Test-Tube Baby Is Bom in U.S. | If 


The Associated Press 

NORFOLK, Va. —The first test-tube bab 


NORFOLK, Va. —The first test-tube baby in the United States was 
bom Monday in Norfolk, doctors at the Eastern Vi rginia Medical 
School here announced. 

Elizabeth Jordan Carr, a 5-pound, 12-ouace girl (L 6 kilograms) deliv¬ 
ered at Norfolk General Hospital by Caesarean section, was doing well, 
according to a spokesman for the school, which runs one of two in vitro 
fertilization climes in the United States. Her mother was also said to be 
in good condition. 

The baby’s parents are Roger Carr. 30, and Judith Carr, 28, of West¬ 
minster in north-central Massachusetts. The baby was delivered by Dr. 
Mason G Andrews, chairman of the Department of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology at the medical school. 


History, Geography Work Against Reagan Search for Action on Polish Crisis 


By Bernard Gwertzman 

Hew York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — After three 
days of intensive discussions with 
bis chief advisers last week about 
bow to react to the suppression of 
freedom in Poland, President 
Reagan discovered that he was 
caught in the same bind of anger 
and frustration as previous presi- 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

dents who had to deal with s imilar 
crises on Soviet borders. 

Poland, like Hungary, Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Afghanistan, is with¬ 
in the Soviet sphere of influence. 
There is no way. short of risking 
World War III. for the West to use 
force there. That is an accepted 
fact of life in Washington. On Dec. 
14, the day after Warsaw imposed 
martial law, reporters traveling 
with U.S. Secretary of State Alex¬ 
ander M. Haig Jr. were told that 
the West had “no military option” 
in Poland, only political and eco¬ 
nomic choices. 

In August, 1968, when Soviet- 
led Warsaw Pact forces crushed 
"Socialism with a human face" in 
Czechoslovakia, as President Lyn¬ 
don B. Johnson recalled in his 
memoirs, the US. response was to 


“try to avoid any action that 
would further inflame the situa¬ 
tion." He added. “We hoped that 
increasing world 

criticism... would convince Mos¬ 
cow not to crush the modest liber¬ 
alism among the Czechs.” 

The hope was in vain. Czechos¬ 
lovak liberalism was wiped out. 
Retaliating. Mr. Johnson canceled 
a trip to Leningrad for the start of 
strategic nuclear weapons talks; 
some cultural exchanges were also 
scrubbed. But a year later, the 
weapons talks and the exchanges 
were again on track. 

Similarly, in 1956, President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower pit off all 
contacts with the Russians when 
Soviet tanks intervened in Hun¬ 
gary. But in a few months, Mos¬ 
cow and Washington again re¬ 
sumed discussions. 

Angry Reaction 

Two years ago. President Jimmy 
Carter reacted angrily to the Soviet 
intervention in Afghanistan. He 
cut back virtually every facet of 
U.S.-Soviet cooperation, including 
the lucrative grain trade. The new 
administration, although it took 
office boasting or its tougher atti¬ 
tude toward Moscow, nevertheless 
restored the grain sales, fulfilling a 
Reagan promise to farmers. 


Thus, as they considered actions 
on Poland. Mr. Reagan and his ad¬ 
visers had history working against 
them. Whatever the administration 
said or did would stand mainly as 
an emblem of Washington's feel¬ 
ings, Like tbe candles (hat Ameri¬ 
cans put in their windows on 
Christmas Eve to show sympathy 
for the Poles. 

in addition. Mr. Reagan had to 
deal with the allies' differing as¬ 
sessments: Was it a Soviet opera¬ 


tion, with Poles — instead of Rus¬ 
sians — doing Moscow’s work? Or 
could it be that Gen. Wojriech 
Jaruzelski. the Polish leader, was 
sincere when he said martial law 
was his own idea, to rescue Poland 
from chaos and the threat of Sovi¬ 
et occupation, and that he intends 
to preserve the reforms of August, 
1980? 

West Germany, which has tried 
to keep detente alive even at the 
cost sometimes of irritating the 


United States, seemed to go out of 
its way to endorse Gen. Jaruzel- 
ski's version of the events. France, 
which initially took a similar 
hands-off attitude, toughened up 
under pressure from its trade 
unions. So did Italy and Britain. 

Although all tbe NATO allies 
were upset, there was no consensus 
on what to do. Under domestic 
pressure to act. Mr. Reagan fell 
there was no time to wait for a dip¬ 
lomatic consensus. He wanted to 


go beyond mere expressions of an¬ 
ger. but his address Wednesday 
night nevertheless was mostly that. 

The Tew sanctions be announced 
were quickly discounted even by 
his strongest ideological support¬ 
ers as largely cosmetic. Indeed. 
Mr. Reagan nad few levers avail¬ 
able to use on Warsaw or Moscow. 
Those that he did have could not 
easily be used. 

For instance, a total embargo on 
food aid would undoubtedly have 


Brezhnev Letter Reportedly Keeps Option on Talks Open 


(Continued from Page 1) 

meats are much more prepared to 
take sanctions against Poland and 
perhaps even to consider some¬ 
thing against the Soviet Union.” 

Last Wednesday, in an address 
to the nation, Mr. Reagan outlined 
a number of economic sanctions 
against the Polish government for 
its imposition of martial law. but 
limited himself to warning the 
Russians that actions might also 
be taken against them. 

Zdzislaw Ruraiz. the Polish am¬ 
bassador to Japan who was given 
asylum in the United States last 
week, told the U.S. congressional 
Commission on Security and Co¬ 


operation in Europe on Monday 
that the United States should cut 
off all trade and assistance to Po¬ 
land and the Soviet Union except 
for food to be distributed in Po¬ 
land by tbe Roman Catholic 
Church or charities. 

.Also at the hearing. Max Kam- 
p elm an, chief U.S. delegate to tbe 

continuing Helsinki negotiations 
in Madrid, cold the commission 
that the human rights accord has 
been “seriously wounded by recent 
developments in Poland" and the 
Reagan administration is actively 
reviewing what the crackdown on 
the Solidarity labor union means 
for the agreement. 


In Moscow, Tass charged Mon¬ 
day night that the United Slates 
was trying to turn Poland into “a 
permanent seat of tension in Eu¬ 
rope." Referring to UJS. encour¬ 
agement of sanctions against Po¬ 
land, Tass praised the “resolute re- 
tislance" of West Germany and 
other West European governments 

against what it called “Washing¬ 
ton's policy of blackmail and gross 
interference" in Polish affairs. 

in Tokyo. Premier Zenko Suzuki 
of Japan sent a message to Mr. 
Reagan Monday saying that To¬ 
kyo would remain in dose contact 
with the United States and other 
Western countries on how to deal 


with tiie Polish situation, govern¬ 
ment sources said. Mr. Suzuki said 
he hoped the situation would be 
resolved by the Poles themselves, 
and he emphasized the need to 
prevent any ext e rn al intervention, 
the sources added. 

Fire Aboard liner Norway 

Reuters 

MIAMI — The owners of the 
cruise liner Norway have canceled 
a New Year's cruise to the Virgin 
Islands for 1,800 passengers after a 
fire in a small area of a boiler 
room buckled deck plates. The 
blaze broke out Sunday while the 
ship was docked in Miami. 


caused severe hardship. But it 
would not be likely to end martial 
law. and the victims would be the 
Polish people, not their leaders. In 
fact, Polish-American leaders who 
met with Mr. Reagan last week 
urged him to increase food assist¬ 
ance. 

Another tough action might 
have been to block rescheduling of 
Poland's S27-biIlion debt, but that 
would have jeopardized Western 
banks and governments along with 
the Soviet bloc's credit standing. 
So there remained only such -rela¬ 
tively minor sanctions as suspend¬ 
ing U-S. Export-Import Bank cred¬ 
it insurance (already cut back), 
halting Poland's airline service to 
the United States, and barring its 
fishing boats from U.S. waters. 

Wanting to Moscow . 

Mr. Reagan held Moscow virtu¬ 
ally responsible for the crackdown, 
but his action against the Soviet 
Union was limited : —a wanting 
that if repression in Poland is not 
ended swiftly, the United Stales 
will invoke political and economic 
sanctions against the Russians, 
too.- > - 

Administration spokesmen, feel¬ 
ing defensive about seeming to let 
Moscow off the hook, contended 
that putting the Russians on notice 


might lead them to act on easi 
repression in Poland. But it « 
dear that Washington’s sanctic 
could not be effective unle ss 
mam allies agreed to follow st 
Consultations confirmed that j 
countries deeply involved in Ea 
west trade, economic sanctic 
were unacceptable, at least unit 
soviet tanks roDed bio Poland. 

As for political sanctions re 
uons with the Russians were 
ready in such poor shape that K 
Reagan had few cards to play « 
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By Tracy Dahlby 

Washington post Service 
TOKYO — In a bid to avert the 
towing possibility of a political 
ucklash in Washington. Premier 
lenko Suzuki’s government dead- 
d Monday cm an S11.7-biHion 
for military spending in 
a figure that exceeded more 
oodest forecasts announced earli- 
r. 

' Mr. Suzuki s Cabinet met at a 
pedal session here Monday eve- 
nng to endorse plans to increase 
xofctary spending by 7.75 percent 
text year, compared to 7.6 percent 
his year. Japan has come under 
pwmging pressure from the U.S. 
Congress to bring its level of mili¬ 
ary spending into line with its eco¬ 
nomic douL 

The decision to increase the mil¬ 
tary budget, according to govem- 
’uent officials and private military 
^malysts here, was meant as a gea- 
s nrc to demonstrate Japan’s good 
aith in meeting strong, behind- 
he-scenes pressure by the Reagan 
administ ration that Tokyo bolster 
x military capability to help offset 
U.S. military commitments in the 
Pacific. 

Trade Surplus 

A senior official at Japan’s De- 
Tense Agency asserted that the in¬ 
n-eased appropriations will allow 
Japan to buy more of anti-subma¬ 
rine patrol planes, naval -vessels 
and other military hardware. The 
budget now goes to the Diet, or 
parliament, for final approval 

The government’s chief concern 
appeared to be what is perceived 
here as sharply rising criticism in 
Washington that while Japan has a 
relatively low level of military ex¬ 
penses among its allies, its estimat¬ 
ed trade surplus with the United 
.States this year is a record $18 bil¬ 
lion. 

A Japanese political analyst 
said: “Mr. Suzuki's advisers have 
been Idling him how angry the 
Americans arc right now and that 
a symbol to show Japan's sincerity 
and seriousness is needed to avoid 
a collision course with the United 
States. Mainly, [the spending in¬ 
crease] is intended as a signal to 
•the United States.” 

Reagan administration officials 
have been reluctant to publicly 
link trade and military issues. But 
U.S. congressmen have com- 
pubtidy, and Japanese oF- 
are privately concerned 
about a draft resolution intro¬ 
duced recently in the UJ5. Con- 
, c alling for Japan to spend at 
1 percent of its gross national 
product on national defense. 

Huge Deficits 

Defense Agency officials said 
that the 1982 military budget 
should bring the figure to 0.93 per¬ 
cent of GNP, compared with 0.9 
percent in the current year. Hus is 
still considerably less than the esti¬ 
mated 5.2 percent for the United 


plained 

finals 


States, 3.3 percent for West Ger¬ 
many and 4.9 percent for Britain. 

But the officials argued that, af¬ 
ter inflation is taken mto account, 
Japan's military spending increas¬ 
es next year would come to 4.6 
percent, in real terms, which would 
outstrip the 3-percent Increases 
pledged by the NATO allies. 

“This is the best we were able to 
achieve under current circum¬ 
stances,” said a senior official De¬ 
spite the Japanese Cabinet’s an¬ 
nouncement in June of plans to 
hold the increase in military 
spending to 7.5 percent next year, 
Japan's Ministry of Finance 
recently insisted that the figure be 
kept to 6.5 percent in line with its 
efforts to cut huge government 
deficits. 

The ministry's demand infuriat¬ 
ed influential members of Mr. 
Suzuki’s Liberal Democratic Party, 
which is conservative. These mem¬ 
bers openly advocated expanded 
military appropriations as a means 
of reducing tensions in relations 
with Washington. 

Relations deteriorated last De¬ 
cember when former Defense Sec¬ 
retary Harold Brown and other 
Carter administration officials 
m aintained that they were led to 
believe that Tokyo would increase 
arms spending this year by 9.7 per¬ 
cent the final figure of 7.6 per¬ 
cent led to charges that Japan was 
shirking its responsibilities. 

Opposition Protests 

The Cabinet’s decision to boost 
the 1982 figure to 7.75 percent, a 
senior analyst here said, was made 
“because if Suzuki didn't do any¬ 
thing, it would look tike the Japa¬ 
nese were double-talking ag ain 
The figure itself may still look 
small from the American stand¬ 
point, but top Liberal Democrats 
consider it sufficient as a gesture 
of good faith.” 

Other government departments 
were held to an average increase of 
6.5 percent. The overall 1982 
budget approved Monday by die 
Cabinet is $226 billion. For the 
first time in the postwar era, other 
department were allowed to 
outstrip the increase in welfare 
spending, which is to be held to 2.8 
percent under Tokyo's fiscal aust¬ 
erity drive. 

The decision was protested by 
Japan's Socialists, Communists 
and other opposition groups. But 
the political costs to Mr. Suzuki 
and his Liberal Democrats were 
expected to be slight because of 
their substantial parhameniary 
majority and the fact that strong 
anti-war attitudes here have begun 
to weaken in recent years. 

UJS. Defense Secretary Caspar 
W. Weinberger said last week that 
Japan should bolster its military 
strength to t defend itself up to 
1,000 miles (1,600 kilometers) 
from the home islands. “Mr. Wein¬ 
berger's remarks were taken into 
consideration in our budget delib¬ 
erations,*’ a senior official said. 



A demonstrator who broke through the gate of a detention center for Haitians near Miami. 

100 Haitians Flee Detention in Florida During Protest 


United Press Jnunuaiotud 

MIAMI —More than 100 Haitians fled a deten¬ 
tion «»rip during a demonstration outside the 
camp Sunday, officials said Monday. A Haitian 
refugee leader predicted more trouble if tire 
Reagan administration does not free Haitians 
being held in federal detention centers after com¬ 
ing to the United States illegally. 

Immigration and Naturalization Service offi¬ 
cials said riot police were called Sunday afternoon 


to Krome Avenue detention camp near Miami 
when a protest rally outride the camp turned vio¬ 
lent. No one was seriously injured. Three of the 
300 demonstrators were arrested. 


testers who gathered at the camp to support a 
hunger strike by 660 Haitian detainees, more than 
100 Haitians escaped, officials said An INS 
spokeswoman said most climbed a barbed-wire 
fence at the rear of the compound 


Chinese Students in U.S. Stymied 
By a Poor Command of English 


By Michael Wdsskopf 

Washington Post Service 

PEKING —After months erf anxious waiting, the 
Chinese student embarks on a period of study m the 
United States, armed with a letter erf acceptance from 
an American college, a U.S. visa, a stipend from his 
government, and his dreams. 

It sounds like the making erf a success stray, except 
for one hitch: The student’s English is so poor that be 
canno t understand his lectures, participate in class 
disc uss ions or exchange views with his American 
counterparts. 

Three years after Peking and Washington agreed 
to twt ufgitinnai ex chang es to pwhaneg mutual under¬ 
standing, the Chinese student's language problem is a 
familiar stray that not only sours his personal experi¬ 
ence. but clouds the exchange program itself. 

Recent studies of Chinese enrolled in American 
schools reveal the alarming statistic that as many as 
half of the visiting scholars and 60 percent of the 
students need remedial language training before they 
can begin to achieve their purpose fra coming. 

• Although many American schools enthusiastically 
welcomed Chinese students in the first blush of nor¬ 
malized relations and provided free remedial English 
courses fra the slow starters, they are starting to tire 
of shouldering the high costs of such programs and 
now de mand greater proficiency in English. 

Schools that originally accepted Chinese scholars 
and students on faith that they spoke adequate Eng¬ 
lish have started to require all candidates to take the 
standard Test of English as a Foreign Language*’ 
- that, is compulsory -for applicants-from -other non- 
English speaking countries. 

Recently, the two-hour test in English was riven 
for the fust time in China, ll was taken by 630 stu¬ 
dents in three cities. Tbe examinees wielded No. 2 
pencils, received instructions in English and submit- 


Opposition Coordinates Challenge to Gandhi Government 


By Stuart Auerbach 

iPat/degtou Past Service 

NEW DELHI — India’s frag- 
aented opposition parties have 
[lined in thdr first coordinated 
halknge to the government of 
’rime Minister Indira Gandhi, 
racing it during the legislative ses- 
kvn that ended last week into ex- 
ended debates on its foreign and 
conomic policies and on charges 
i corruption in its administration. 

Tbe opposition is given no 
hance of unseating the almost 
wo-year-old Gandhi government, 
dual holds an overwhelming two- 
hirds majority in Parliament. 
Nonetheless, the unified tactic of 
he more than a dozen opposition 
wuties appears to be making the 
pvemment pay at least lip service 
o their views. 

“The opposition can no longer 
« bypassed,” said A.B. Vajpayee. 
Oder of the Bharatiya Janata Par- 
y and foreign minister in the pre- 
wus government. “We have suc- 
eededT in keeping the government 
n its toes. Its failures have been 
lighlighted. Its officials have been 
n the defensive on almost all is- 


Ailhough he acknowledged that 
tie ooDoatkm has been unable to 


- 1 government to make mo¬ 
or changes in its positions. Mr. 
Vajpayee said that opposition 


statements forced the Gandhi ad¬ 
ministration to lake a more re¬ 
sponsive tone toward Pakistan’s 
offer of a no-wax pact. 

Furthermore, the opposition 
appeared united in criticizing the 
Gandhi governments successful 
request for a $5.8-bilKon loan from 
the Internatiratal Monetary Fund. 
Satpal Malik, secretary of the Lok 
Daf Party, called the loan “the big¬ 
gest blot on the Indian economy.' 

Mrs. Gandhi appears to nave 
recognized the new power of a 
united opposition. 

She has called opposition lead¬ 
ers to meet with her on two of the 
most divisive issues in India. They 
are the highly publicized though 
apparently min uscule movement 
for a separate SOch nation, Khalis- 
ian, which has disrupted the poli¬ 
tics of India’s breadbasket state of 
Punjab, and the longsta n di n g, 
well-supported agitation in the oil- 
rich northeast state of Assam to 
protect the cultural identity of its 
inhabitants. They fear an influx of 
Bengali “foreigners*’ from Bangla¬ 
desh as well as from overcrowded 
nearby Indian states. 

At tbe same time, Mrs. Gandhi 
has attacked opposition charges of 
government corruption as “mali¬ 
cious and vicious. 

Her son Rajiv decried the unity 
movemem as an attempt to set up 


a “motley opposition" based on 
the coalition that overthrew the 
Gandhi government in 1977 elec¬ 
tions. This coalition, however, fell 
apart itsdf two years later and al¬ 
lowed Mrs. Gandhi's return to 
power in tbe elections of January, 
1980. 

Among these are India’s foreign 
policy, in which some commenta¬ 
tors see an attempt to correct what 
many opposition politicians feel is 
tbe pro-Soviet tilt of the Gandhi 
government; what is viewed as 
growing corruption exem p li fi ed by 
charges that Mrs. Gandhi's chief 
minister in the state of Maharash¬ 
tra, AJL Antulay. misused funds 
from public trusts, and tbe govern¬ 
ment's inability to stem a growing 
tide of violence between upper- 
caste Hindus and untouchables. 

Underlying all these issues, 
though, is the view that Mrs. Gan¬ 
dhi's one-person rule without any 
counterweight from an organized 
opposition threatens the fragile 
hold that democracy has in Tndia 

Tbe precipitating event behind 
tbe coalescing of opposition par¬ 
ties seems to be the November 
postponement of a new election in 
one district of Uttar Pradesh in 
which voting irregularities blamed 
on pro-Gandhi forces invalidated a 
June 15poH 

“This, more than anything else. 


has sparred the opposition parties, 
right and left, to think seriously 
about joint action,** said Knldip 
Nayar, a political commentator 
who called the postponement of 
the: 


Still, be said, the diverse opposi¬ 
tion parties lack a universally re¬ 
spected leader who could pull 
them together and erase the wide¬ 
spread public image of tbe out-of- 
power politicians as leaders merely 
squabbling for a greater share of 
the pie than they now receive from 
the Gandhi government. 

Merger Unrealistic 

The coalition government was 
brought down in a large measure 
by the petty ambitions of many of 
its members who now lead opposi¬ 
tion parties formed by the splinter¬ 
ing of the Janata Party govem- 
menL 

“The people lost faith in the 
credibility of the opposition par¬ 
ties,” Mr. Vajpayee acknowledged. 
"The first task of the opposition 
has been to re-establish itsdf.” 

Yet the squabbling gpes on. Mr. 
Vajpayee said Saturday that it was 
unrealistic to talk of merger be¬ 
cause of “past experience, present 
distrust and future forebodings.” 

And personal ambition still 
the actions of opposition 


ted to (he same procedures of standardized testing in 
the United Stales. 

The increasingly stringent language requirements 
of American colleges axe not entirely serf-centered. 
Lack of English proficiency places a heavy burden on 
Chinese viators, many of whom already fed tremen¬ 
dous pressure to succeed after surviving the rigorous 
Chinese selection process and the difficulty of getting 
aUii.visa. 

Although most of the visitors eventually pick up 
enough English to function is an academic setting, 
others escape to the security of Chinese restaurant 
kitchens and never see the inside of a classroom, a 
UJS. diplomat said. 

The Chinese government, which has placed about 
half erf the estimated 6,000 Chinese now studying in 
tbe United States, provides its officially sponsored 
nominees with between a month and a year of inten¬ 
sive English training before they leave. 

As it has become dear that this preparation is in¬ 
sufficient, Chinese education officials who had in¬ 
creasingly turned to American schools to train the 
new generation of Chinese experts have started tak¬ 
ing steps to beef up English training programs in 
China 

Scores of “foreign experts" have been hired from 
Enriisb-spealting nations to fill Chinese classrooms 
with native speakers. Instruction in the ABCs is of¬ 
fered daily on the radio. English has been made a 
compulsory course in primary schools, alongside 
mathematics and Chinese literature. 

Rncdan- iangnBgff teachers who were at a premium 
in the 1950s, when Chinese were exhorted to “learn 
from Big Brother,” now are being retrained as Eng- 
Ksh-Iangnage instructors. 

Plans have been made to set op two dozen training 
sites in China, with the hope of tm leasfa mg 4,800 new 
English instructors in Chinese colleges within the 
next three years. 


ABA Study- 
Backs Use of 
Detentions 

^Dangerous’ Suspects 
Could Be Denied Bail 

By Fred Barbash 

Washington Past Service 

WASHINGTON — An Ameri¬ 
can Bar Association task force on 
crime has recommended the use of 
“preventive detention” to keep po- 
ttfffrtally: dangerous criminal 
suspectaoff -the streets while await- 
irigtriat"' ? • 

■■The task force- thus joins Reagan 
administration and congressional 
conservatives in what appears to 
be an increasingly powerful cam¬ 
paign fra preventive detention leg¬ 
islation. Such legislation is op¬ 
posed by civil liberties groups as 
an excessive infringement on rights 
of defendants. 

Tbe task force, headed by fra¬ 
mer Florida State Prosecutor Rich¬ 
ard E Gcrstein. is composed of 
nine lawyers, judges and scholars. 
Its proposals eventually wiD be 
submitted for full ABA approval. 

Tbe task force called for stricter 
'gun-control laws as well, but re¬ 
jected measures to ban handgun 
possession for individuals in their 
homes and businesses, as many 
gun-control groups favor. 

And it took sharp issue with ad¬ 
ministration proposals for a mas¬ 
sive infusion of funds to build 
more and bigger prisons. “There is 
□o solid evidence to support the 
conclusion that sending more con¬ 
victed offenders to prison for long¬ 
er periods of tune will deter others 
from committing crimes,” the 
ABA task force said. Nor is there 
reason to believe greater rates of 
incarceration would reduce the 
crime rates, because so few crimi¬ 
nals get caught, it said. 

The issue erf preventive deten¬ 
tion — now before the Supreme 
Court — has been hotly debated 
fra several decades, but except in 
the Washington and a few states, 
laws mandating its use have been 
rejected on civil liberties grounds. 
Under preventive detention, per¬ 
sons rhaig pd with crimes can be 
locked up before trial without a 
right to bail when it is thought 
they might be dangerous. 

Tbe task force said preventive 
detention should only be used un¬ 
der careful procedural safeguards 
and special hearings in which the 
suspect’s dangerousness is consid¬ 
ered. Defendants should only be 
preventively detained, it said, 
when they are accused of commit¬ 
ting a violent crime while on re¬ 
lease for a previous offense and 
when they have a past record of 
violent crime. 

The task force disagreed with 
conservatives on the “exclusionary 
rule,” which forbids the use of evi¬ 
dence seized illegally by police. 
The exclusionary rule has also 
been under attack fra years as al¬ 
lowing ginliy criminals to go free 
“on a technicality” The adminis¬ 
tration has proposed creating an 
exception to the rule when police 
act unconstitutionally but in 
“good faith.” 


them, Mr. Vajpayee and Subrama- 
nyan Swamy, tbe Janata Party 
president, were egged on by ruling 
Congress-I members to carry on a 
r unning feud in Par liamen t over 
whether Mr. Vajpayee had called 
Mr. Swamy a CIA agent. 


governs - 

leaders. Two of the bn] 


Secraity Law Upheld 

NEW DELHI (AP) — India's 
supreme court Monday upheld the 
national security act that allows 
preventive detention without trial 
for up to a year, but laid down 
guidelines intended to protect per¬ 
sons arrested under the law. 

The act, ratified by Parliament a 
year ago, provides fra detention of 
persons believed by the govern¬ 
ment to be liable to harm tbe 
country’s defense, security, public 
order, relations with foreign coun¬ 
tries or flow of essential supplies 
and services. 

The court ordered that persons 
arrested under the act be segregat¬ 
ed because it was “hardly fair” to 
put them in cells with common 
criminals. “We see no reason why 
they should not be permitted to 
wear their own dothies, eat thdr 
own food, have interviews with the 
members of their families at least 
once a week [and] have reading 
and writing material," the court 
“Books 



of ruled. 


are the best friends 


Indira Gandhi 


of man whether incirip or outside 
thejaiL” _ 

Gandhi Party Victory 

NEW DELHI (Reuters) — An 
eight-party coalition led by Mrs. 
Gandhi's Congress-I Parly was 
sworn in Monday as the govern¬ 
ment of the southern Indian state 
of Kerala, the Press Trust of India 
reported. It replaced a Marxist-led 
coalition that collapsed last Octo¬ 
ber after 21 months in power. Mrs. 
Gandhi’s party now holds power 
in 16 of India’s 22 states. 


Hoagy Carmichael Is Dead at 82; Wrote 'Stardust’ and 'Lazy Bones’ 
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From Agency Dupaicocz 

; LOS ANGELES — Hoagy Car- 
nacha d . 82, the songwriter who 
composed such dreamy and re¬ 
laxed sta 


chad later recalled. “Red’s record 
was all the incentive 1 needed to go 
north again." 

He dropped the practice of law 
and went to New York to write 
at first. 


olated the rules of popular 
soDgwriling at the time —it ran 64 
bars when most publishers insisted 
32 was the limit. 

Japanese Freeze 


standards as "Stardust,”__ 

“Georgia on My Mind,” and songs. It was slow going at first 
“Lazy Bones,” died Sunday after a and he joined Jean Galdkettte’i. _ - 

heart attack alhis home near Palm band, “playing piano and doing f / N Arr Mj&fJU&StS 
Springs. Calif. some arranging. Then in 1928, I 

A 5 ™ ^ Countermove 


A m uItinriCionairc with income 

OBITUARIES 

from more than SO successful 
songs, records, movies and televi¬ 
sion, Mr. Carmichael had been 
temiretired for. several years. But 
he continued to write songs until a 
few weeks before his death, ac¬ 
cording to family members. 

Born in Bloomington, Ind„ 
Hoagland Howard Carmichael 
never took piano lessons. Although 
be had formed a jazz band of his 
jwn while he was still in. school. 
Mr. Carmichael earned a law de¬ 
gree at Indiana University and be¬ 
gan practice in Palm Bach, Fla. 
3ut be had left a song. “Wash- 
x»rd Blues," with a publisher. It- 
ting Mills, in New York. In 1927, 
n a record shop near his law. off- 
os, he heard “washboard Blues” 
ilayed bv Red Nichols and His 
7 ive Pennies. 

“That did the trick.” Mr. Carmi- 


formed another band of my own. 

The breakthrough came in 1930 
— with a song he had written near¬ 
ly five years earlier. It was “Star¬ 
dust." He had scribbled it out in 
the front of a law book white wait¬ 
ing for business in Florida. Anoth¬ 
er bandleader, Isham Jones, heard 
“Stardust” and recorded iL 

“There had been one earlier re¬ 
cording of Stardust,” Mr. Carmi¬ 
chael said. “One night in 1928, Td 
had dinner with Dm Redman of 
McKinney's Cotton Pickers, 
showed the thing to him — it 
didn't have words then — and he 
got it recorded. But it was at a fast 
tempo, and it went nowhere. It 
wasn’t until Joses did it—slower, 
with Victor Young’s violin — and 
Mitch Parish added the lyrics, that 
it reaDy connected.” 

Louis Armstrong and Bing 
Crosby also recorded “Stardust, 
and the song was an its way. 

“Stardust” was a lengthy, ro¬ 
mantic song that in one respect vi¬ 


The Associated Press 

TOKYO — Japan announced 
Monday that it was putting a 
freeze on applications for U.S. 
flights from Japan to other desti¬ 
nations as part of a series of sanc¬ 
tions in retaliation for a U.S. deci¬ 
sion to restrict Japanese aviation 
rights. 

The Transport Ministry said the 
latest action m the escalating UJ5.- 
Japanese co m mercial air war was 
in response to sanctions imposed 
by the United States on Japan Air 
lines, Japan’s senrigoverumental 
flag carrier, and was intended to 
wmmt«in a balance between UJS. 
and Japanese lines. 

The UJSL Civil Aeronautics 
Board on Dec. 14 deferred a JAL 
application for permission to mix 
passengers bound from Tokyo to 
Los Angeles and to Sao Paulo, 
Brazil on tbe same trans-Padfic 
flights to Cafifornia. 


Mr. Carmichad’s later hits gen¬ 
erally had less of a dreamlike qual¬ 
ity, and usually were either bit¬ 
tersweet or down-home, folksy 
. compositions that evoked more of 
the Deep South than his native In¬ 
diana- Many reflected a gentle 
wryncss that was his trademark 
throughout life. 

“Up a Lazy River” came from a 
melody written by Sidney Arodin 
fra which Mr. Carimchael supplied 
verse and lyric. But usually Mr. 
'Carmichael wrote tbe music while 
others wrote tbe words. Over the 
years he collaborated with Johnny 
Mercer, Frank Loesser, Ned 
Washington. Jack Brooks, Jo 
Tt?»nt Samm y Lemer and Irving 
Mills. 

Other of Mr. Carmichael’s songs 
include “Old Rockin' Chair,” 
“Hong Kong Blues,” “Ivy ” “I Get 
Along Without You Very Well,” 
“Lamplighter's Serenade,” “Little 
Old Lady.” “Two Sleepy People," 
“Heart and Sotti," “Skylark,” “The 

Nearness of You,” Ole Butter¬ 
milk Sky," “Doctor, Lawyer and 
Indian Chief,” "How little We 
Know” and “Small Fry.” Fra the 
film “Here Comes the Groom.” he 
wrote "In the Cook Cook Cool of 
the Evening,” which won the 
Academy Award as best movie 


song for 1951. Johnny Mercer 
wrote the lyrics. 

Mr. Carmichael always regarded 
his acting career as something of a 
fluke. 

He was. be said, “enticed" into 
the field with the role of Cricket, a 
barroom piano player in “To Have 
and Have Not,” with Humphrey 
Bpgart and Lauren Bacall, and 
made such an impression that he 
continued with roles in “Johnny 
Angel,” “Young Man With a 
Horn,” “The Best Years of Our 
Lives,” and a television show 
called, “At Home With Hoagy 
CarmichaeL"_ 

John Beffl Coodfiffe 

WASHINGTON (WF) — John 
Bell Condliffe, 90, professor emer¬ 
itus of econ o mics at the University 
of California, Berkeley, died 
Wednesday after a heart attack. 
From 1931 to 1937, Dr. Condliffe 
was a membra of the Economic In- 
t etiigen oe Service for the League of 
Natrons in Geneva. He played a 
major rote at the Brcttqn Woods, 
Nil. Monetary and Financial 
Conference in 1944. 


J. Englebert Dunphy 
SAN FRANCISCO (UPI) — 
Dr. J. Englebert Dtmphy. 73, a 


surgeon at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia School of Medicine, died 
Friday. He was also an honorary 
fellow of the Royal Academy of 
Surgeons in England. 

Japan Banks Set 
East Bloc Loans 

The Associated Press 

TOKYO — The Export-Import 
Bank of Japan said Monday that it 
and 23 Japanese commercial banks 
have signed contracts to supply 
44.9 billion yen (about $204 mil¬ 
lion) in bank loans to the Soviet 
Union and East Germany to 
finance industrial projects. 

Ex-Im Bank officials said loans 
totaling 20J billion yen will be 
supplied to the Soviet Bank for 
Foreign Trade to help the Rus¬ 
sians buy equipment and services 
for a chemical plant at the To- 
bfrf’sk petrochemical complex in 
western Siberia. 

They said loans totaling 24.6 bil¬ 
lion yen will be supplied to 
Deutsche A tigspnhanrtekrianlr Ak- 

tiengesellschaft of East Germany 
to finance a project at the Schwedt 
petrochemical complex. The offi¬ 
cials declined to give other details, 
such as the trams of repayment or 
the interest rate. 


Ethiopia Won’t Relent 
On Seizure of Church 


By Pranay B. Gupte 

New York Times Service 

ADDIS ABABA. Ethiopia — 
The government of Ll Col. Men- 
gistu Haile Mariam has rejected 
formal protests by Sweden and 
Norway over the seizure by 
Ethiopian soldiers of the head¬ 
quarters of the Scandinavian-sup¬ 
ported Lutheran Church, the coun¬ 
try’s largest Protestant denomina¬ 
tion. 

Foreign Minister Fell eke Gedle- 
GiorgLs summoned West European 
ambassadors to his office this 
month and, according to one of 
the ambassadors, tola them that 
“pressure from abroad mil not 
ch a n ge our government's min d." 

The government has also closed 
almost 200 churches. It has given 
no official explanation for its ac¬ 
tions. But some senior officials are 
reported to be concerned that the 
church seizures and closings could 
be interpreted in tbe West as 
Marxist persecution of Christians. 
Ethiopia has been a bastion or 
Christianity in Africa for more 
than 16 centuries. 

A Swedish diplomat said tbe 
government's rejection of the pro¬ 
tests could result in reduced eco¬ 
nomic aid. The diplomat said sev¬ 
eral members of Sweden's parlia¬ 
ment had urged a reduction m aid. 

Sweden gives Ethiopia $20 mil¬ 
lion a year and Norway gives $10 
million. Sweden is the biggest do¬ 
nor of aid to Ethiopia and had 
proposed a $2-milfion increase 
next year. 

Buddings Seized 

Tbe seizure of the headquarters 
of the Evangelical Church, which 
includes various Scandinavian and 
German Lutheran denominations, 
followed the expropriation of the 
five-story building in central Addis 
Ababa that was owned by the 
Emanuel Baptist Church. 

In the weeks before that, the 
rmli vary authorities closed 180 of 
the 600 Lutheran churches in the 
southern and western regions of 
Sidamo and Welega. 

While there are no official cen¬ 
sus figures on religious denomina¬ 
tions in Ethiopia, it is estimated 
that 40 percent of (be 33 million 
people are members of the Chris¬ 
tian Ethiopian Orthodox Church 
and that 46 percent are Moslems. 

The Lutheran Church is said to 


have the allegiance of 500.000 of 
Ethiopia's 600.000 Protestants. 
There are also said to be about 
250.000 Catholics and 28.000 
black Jews, known in Ethiopia as 
Falashas. 

As far as is known in this au¬ 
thoritarian. state. Orthodox Chris¬ 
tians and Moslems have not been 
harassed. But a spokesman for tbe 
Canadian Association for Ethiopi¬ 
an Jews said in Jerusalem that 
some Falashas in northern 
Ethiopia had been tortured and 
their villages deprived of educa¬ 
tional and other government ser¬ 
vices. 

The spokesman, Steven Bau¬ 
man, said that he and 12 other 
Canadians and Americans visited 
several black Jews in Ethiopia and 
heard reports of brutal treatment 
by government officials. However, 
a Western diplomat said reports of 
persecution of black Jews were 
“highly exaggerated.” 

The Evangelical Church head¬ 
quarters building is now occupied 
by an office of the Internal Securi¬ 
ty Ministry. Church officials say 
the government has not responded 
to repeated inquiries about other 
accommodations. 

More Space 

Some Western diplomats and 
Ethiopians said the seizure could 
have been a result simply of a need 
for more office space for the gov¬ 
ernment. 

But some church leaders in the 
Sidamo and Welega regions have 
been accused of terrorist activities, 
and 175 Ethiopian pastors were 
imprisoned recently. Government 
officials say that religious freedom 
is allowed as long as churches do 
not work against the government. 

Diplomats also say the Lutheran 
Church could be suspect because 
(he church's executive secretary is 
the brother of a guerrilla leader. 

The church official. Gudina 
Tunsa, is widely believed to be in 
prison. His brother leads the Oro- 
mo Liberation Front, which agi¬ 
tates for autonomy for the south¬ 
ern and western regions. The Oro- 
mo comprise the largest ethnic 
group in Ethiopia, and several Lu¬ 
theran pastors of Oromo origin 
have been publicly flogged in Si¬ 
damo and Welega for what were 
called anti-government sentiments. 


Uganda Game Experts 
Take On Sudan’s Army 


By Alan Cowell 

New York Tima Service 

KAMPALA, Uganda — At a 
rough count, there are 10 wars, re¬ 
volts or insurgencies sputtering 
across Africa with varying intensi¬ 
ty. Among the more obscure is a 
small conflict in northern Uganda 
in which two big-game experts are 
taking on units of the Sudanese 
Army in an effort to save Ugan¬ 
da’s elephants from extinction. 

One of the experts; Iain Doug- 
las-Harailton, has voiced the fear 
that the war, in Kidepo National 
Park on the remote border be¬ 
tween Sudan and Uganda, could 
be stepped up through U.S. arms 
supplies to Khartoum, including 
brat-seeking missiles. 

There are whispers among the 
experts’ associates that, given the 
chance, they, too, would step up 
the conflict by firing mortars at the 
Sudanese, like experts are also 
talking of moving to “the second 
phase of the Immediate Plan of 
Action by executing a major am¬ 
bush and capturing as many of the 
uniformed men as possible.” 

Roots in Border Dispute 

The war has its roots in a border 
dispute dating from British coloni¬ 
al times. On the maps, Kidepo Na¬ 
tional Park lies on Ugandan terri¬ 
tory. The Sudanese contend, how¬ 
ever, that tbe boundary drawn by 
Britain is not the real frontier, and 
that a chunk of tiro Kidepo park is 
in Sudan. 

Thus, Sudanese soldiers, based 
at a place on the bonier called Bira 
have come to regard Kidepo as a 
source of fresh meat According to 
the other expert fighting them, 
Capt Frank Popple ton, the Su¬ 
danese are also poaching ivory and 
this year have lulled 40 of tiro ele¬ 
phants in Kidepo National Park, 
whose number is estimated at be¬ 
tween 400 and 800. 

The situation is grave. CapL 
Poppleton said, because wide¬ 
spread poaching elsewhere in 
Uganda during a decade of unrest 
has decimated elephant herds and 
wiped out the rhinoceros pecula¬ 
tion. 

The conflict seems to have heat¬ 
ed up this year as a result of an 
anti-poaching project, financed by 
tbe united Nations and the Euro- 
Economic Community, that 
enabled the Ugandan authori¬ 
ties to hire CapL Poppleton as 
chief technical adviser and Mr. 
Douglas-Hamilton as chief anti- 

With the cattle lines drawn, Mr. 
Douglas-Hamilton and CapL Pop¬ 
pleton have acquired automatic ri¬ 
fles, four-wheel-drive vehicles, sev¬ 
eral portable radios and a spotter 
plane. 

Their men, comprising game 
rangers and a platoon of poorly 
trained Ugandan soldiers, take up 
observation positions on a hi 
overlooking the Sudanese border 
in this forgotten corner of Africa. 
They radio to headquarters when 
the Sudanese, whose weapons in¬ 
clude Soviet-made Kalashnikov as¬ 
sault rifles, two-inch mortars and 


rocket-propelled grenades, cross 
the border from Bira barracks into 
Kidepo. Sometimes, there have 
been contacts, and a Ugandan 
warden has chronicled a firefight. 

Aerial Reconnaissance 

CapL Poppleton, who helped set 
up Uganda s national parks be¬ 
tween 1953 and 1964, said the con¬ 
flict was not a new phenomenon. 
Several years ago. he said, tbe Su¬ 
danese crossed into Kidepo in 
.half-track armored vehicles, 
prompting a Ugandan game 
ranger to dig a tank trap, into 
which plummeted a half-track la¬ 
den with poached meaL 

These days the techniques are 
more sophisticated. When a Su¬ 
danese incursion is reported, Mr. 
Douglas-Hamilton takes off in his 
small aircraft to act as aerial re¬ 
connaissance and radios his men 
with (he position of the intruders. 
This, too, has had its problems. 

On one occasion, CapL Popple- 
ton reported, a Sudanese ballet 
passed through the aircraft’s 
fuselage and missed hitting a pas¬ 
senger in the Tear seat, by nine 
inches; the aircraft has been hit 
three times, CapL Poppleton said. 
On the ground, there have been fa¬ 
talities on both sides. The latest 
clash, on Dec. 2, took the life of a 
Sudanese army soldier, CapL Pop¬ 
pleton said. 

The Sudanese embassies in 
Kampala an d Nairobi, the captain 
continued, have “disclaimed na¬ 
tional responsibility” for the incur¬ 
sions into Kidepo,'which is proba¬ 
bly the only source of fresh meat 
for the Sudanese troops in thrar 
isolated outpost at Bira. 

Mr. Douglas-Hamilton and 
Capu Poppleton have appealed to 
the United States to use its influ¬ 
ence with President Gaafra Ni- 
meiri of Sudan to end the poach¬ 
ing- Western diplomats said the 
United States had made represen¬ 
tations to the Sudanese. 

Tbe situation is serious, accord¬ 
ing to CapL Poppleton, because 
the Sudanese groups, numbering 
30 to 40, use automatic weapons 
against the game population of Ki- 
depo. where poaching has more 
traditionally been earned out with 
spears. 
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West Geru iany and Poland 

The docile West German reaction to the 


n m .„ n1 » . • wwnuau i«u,uua uj me 

^dedown m Poland is a disturfamg measure 
^ the craclcs in the Western alSoce. The 
esi tiermans can no longer pretend that 
Cowboy Reagan” is stirring the cold war. 
Americans need to recognize in trying to 
coordinate NATO policies that dfcteate lives 
on as a powerful chimera in West German 
eyes. Gradually, those eyes will have to be 
refocused on the real world. 

.West Germany’s geography has always 
&ven it a somewhat different perspective on 
the Soviet bloc. It used to be more frightened 
of Moscow than its allies were. Now it feels 
emboldened to think it can bridge the gap 
between East and West. That is because the 
dream of German reunification, family ties 
with East Germany and a lucrative trade all 
depend on detente. And the Social Demo¬ 
cratic sponsors of this Ostpolitik have a pow¬ 
erful partisan stake in its success. 

West Germany’s distinctive view of the 
East became apparent this year when its anti¬ 
nuclear movement concentrated on con¬ 
demning NATO’s rearmament while largely 
ignoring the Soviet contribution to the arms 
race. Chancellor Helmut S chmi dt had defied 
that movement in the past, but he is clearly 
afraid of it now. 

Just how afraid was obvious two weeks 
ago when Polish Communists opened the war 
on their own people. Schmidt was at that 
moment visiting the East German Commu¬ 
nist leader. Erich Honecker, and he pretend¬ 
ed, unconscionably, that nothing much had 
happened to affect their talks. Indeed, his 
first expression of shock was that the Polish 
suppression had been "necessary.” 

The chancellor's criticism of the Pedes 
since then has been perfunctory. Even the 


It alia n Co m m un ist Party has been more 
forthright than the usually outspoken West 
German Social Democrats, who have had 
plenty to say about El Salvador, Turkey and , 
other more distant disorders. 1 

For all that, Schmidt ma d e no visible"' 
headway on his main mission in East Germa-~ 
ny. In return for renewing a’long-standing - 
$400-million interest-free trade credit and 
other goodies, he wanted East Germany to 
rescind the prohibitively high new costs of 
West German visits to relatives. 

He seems willing to risk even failure on 
that score if the Communist East wiQ help 
him create an atmosphere in which the Euro¬ 
pean nuclear anus race can be toned down. 
Only that, it seems, might relieve the anti¬ 
nuclear pressures of the youth and other left¬ 
ist forces that will challenge Schmidt’s lead¬ 
ership at his party congress next spring. 

In short, the hopes — or illusions — 
aroused by Ostpolitik remain a major factor 
in West German politics. Ostpolitik assumed 
that the reunification of Germany could only 
follow a long period of detente and a gradual 
erosion of borders. That is why it was built 
upon recognition of the East German stale, 
which objectively ratified partition. And that 
is why the West Gomans shrink from con¬ 
frontation with the Soviet Union, whether it 
be over Afghanistan, nuclear arm s or Poland. 

Reinforced by a lively trade and banking 
business, this fascination with the East has 
obviously weakened the West’s diplomacy 
and emboldened Moscow to try to widen the 
fissures. Americans cannot safely ignore the 
pressures on Bonn, but it would be foolish to 
pretend that West Gomans these days are 
seeing the world with dear eyes. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES. 



The Reagan a dminis tration has objected to 
Nicaragua’s rmlrtaiy buildup and to its pro¬ 
vocative purchase of Soviet-bloc weaponry. 
It accuses Nicaragua of violating internation¬ 
al law by permitting a flow of arms to leftist 
comrades in El Salvador. But the Reagan ad¬ 
ministration spoils its case when it indulges 
the training of exile armies in Florida — an 
illegal and provocative action that justifies 
alarm in Nicaragua. 

Hector Fabi&n, a Cuban-bom leader of 
one such private army, puts the legal point 
frankly: “Under the Carter and Nixon ad¬ 
ministrations, what we were doing was a 
crime. With the Reagan administration, no 
one has bothered us for 10 months.” And it’s 
not just training. The forthright Fabi&n says 
that at least 100 Nicaraguan exiles have re¬ 
turned to their country to fi ght a gains t its 
revolutionary junta. 

By winking at these activities, a law-and- 


n and Managua 


order administration sets a peculiar example. 
Allowing a base on American soil for mili¬ 
tary operations against another nation is a 
violation of international law and of the 
Neutrality Act of 1794. Worse: When an 
American government condones exfle armies, 
it encourages the view that American fire¬ 
power is committed to their cause. 

Central Americans have particular reason 
to fret about this languid tolerance. Nicara¬ 
gua was once briefly ruled by William Walk¬ 
er, a California adventurer who burst into 
the country with a private army in 18S3. In 
the 1920s, the Marines became its occupiers 
and the Somoza dynasty was their legacy. 

Americans axe right to ask Nicaragua to 
keep its weapons out of its neighbors’ affairs. 
And Nicaragua is surely right to insist that 
the United States do the same. The law pro¬ 
vides the remedy. It is high time to enforce it. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Sound Advice on Energy 


In the crucial field of energy research and 
development, the Reagan administration’s 
priorities are badly skewed. Critics have been 
saying so for some time. Now the same judg¬ 
ment comes from the Energy Department's 
own Energy Research Advisory Board. 

This panel gives heavy representation to 
industry and engineering. The chairman is 
John S. Foster Jr., a nuclear physicist, who 
was the Defense Department’s chief scientist 
a decade ago and is now vice president for 
technology of TRW, Inc. The vice chairman 
is William McCormick, an executive of the 
Mkhigan-Wisconsm Pipeline Co. Thar re¬ 
commendations desave careful attention. 

Disproportionate amounts of federal mon¬ 
ey are bring poured into the technologies 
(most of them nuclear) to generate electrici¬ 
ty, the panel concluded. 

More broadly, it warns that too much Of 
the federal support for research and develop¬ 
ment is going into attempts to expand sup¬ 
ply, and not enough into conservation. The 
administration has severely cut the funds for 
conservation research, although, the panel 
observes, conservation research “has so far 
contributed much more than supply augmen¬ 
tations in reducing our dependence on in¬ 
secure oil imports.” 

While it is highly important to develop 
more efficient methods of oil recovery, the 
panel observes that the cal industry is fully 
capable of doing this work itself; federal 


funding ought to be cut In contrast, the frag¬ 
mented construction industry has very little 
ability to develop technology, and here an 
increase in federal support is important 
As for nuclear power, the panel correctly 
calls for mare support for the current genera¬ 
tion of light water reactors. In this field, the 
top priority is a federal program to dispose 
of radioactive waste. The trouble here is not 
in tire realm of technology but rather in the 
political inability of the government to come. 
to a derision. Whore to cut back support^ 
The panel points to the Clinch. River Breeder - 
Reactor; among other unpromising ventures.** 
This report gives extraordinary emphasis" 
to the urgent need for research on the cHmatr 
and the effects of the increasing loads of car¬ 
bon dioxide in the atmosphere. As tire world 
bums more coal, governments need better in¬ 
formation on its effects. The threat of an 
overload of carbon dioxide chang in g the 
planet’s dimate is perhaps not immediate. 
But it would impose an absolute limi t on fuel 
consumption, with implications making the 
oil crises and dislocations of the past decade 
seem trivial. Only the government can sup¬ 
port the scientific work on the needed scale. 

This advice is dear, well-informed and 
convincing. It represents a very considerable 
departure from the administration’s current 
allocations of funds for energy research. But 
there is nothing at all wrong with that 

THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Other Opinion 


Tokyo Approves Bonn on Poland 


Most people in the Western world feel that 
the Polish crisis must not be permitted to de¬ 
velop into a global crisis. Prior to President 
Reagan’s announcement of sanctions against 
Poland last week, it was feared here that the 
United States would take action which would 
aggr avate international tension because of its 
hatred for Jaruzdski’s military government 
and the Soviet Union behind it In the event, 
economic sanctions “have been taken that 


showed signs of greater restraint than expect¬ 
ed,” as Foreign Ministry sources put iL 
Many people must have felt relieved. 

It goes without saying that a military gov¬ 
ernment is not desirable. But the realism of 
the West German government is worthy of 
consideration. The Japanese gov ernment 
proposes to treat the American request that 
Japan take sanctions in a careful and realistic 
way, and to take into consideration the reac¬ 
tions of the West European countries. 

—From the Asahi Evening News (Tokyo). 


Dec. 29: From Oar Pages of 75 and 50 Years Ago 


1906: Autocracy In Tehran 


1931: Banjo's War Machine 


PARIS — Today's editorial in the Herald reads: 
“Although the Persian Legation in Paris was en¬ 
thusiastic over the friendly disposition erf the 
crown prince, or Valiahd, toward constitutional 
government, it is plain that he had a still more 
friendly disposition toward the autocratic farm. 
The Valiahd, who is now shah de facto, and the 
National Assembly are already at loggerheads. 
The cause of the friction is the constitution, 
which the crown prince has revised so astutely 
that the practical control of affairs is assured to 
the The National Assembly refuses to ac¬ 
cept the suggested amendments and is preparing 
to cany on resistance outside Parliament." 


SHANGHAI — Complete occupation of Man¬ 
churia by tire Japanese Army is a matter of days. 
Generalissimo Honjo is sweeping everything be¬ 
fore him. Rolling his war machine along the rad- 
road on the way to Chincfaow, Gen. Honjo has 
repulsed an enemy composed, according to Jap¬ 
anese dispatches, of “bandits supported by dis¬ 
organized regulars.” Heavy casualt i es were in¬ 
flicted on the Chinese, who were scattered in a 
counteroffensive that became a triumphal 
march. Ultra-modem Japanese warplanes 
zoomed low over the retreating foot and horse 
troops, punishing them severely with bombs and 
machine-gun fire. 
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At Fault — Solidarity, or Communist 



N EW YORK —It is too early to apply 
the historian’s detachment to the 
questions of whether and how the Polish 
tragedy could have been avoided. But 
those who critiaze Solidarity for ks imp- 
tience and its weak sense of limits fail to 
understand the deep mechsrisms That 
made the Polish freedom movement possi¬ 
ble, and overlook the agsifkant mes sage 
that its drama conveys. 

Solidarity was born of a violent protest 
by a society governed against its will and 
deprived of the possibility of dissent. Its 
foundations were the newly dis c overed 
sense of power among the people and an 
upsurge of liberated consciousness. The 
social energy discharged during the strikes 
of August, 1980, revitalized tire centuries- 
old dream of national independence and a 
more recent but no less powerful dream of 


namie and social reform in Hungary, and 
stimulated a atmlar process in other satel¬ 
lite states. For the Soviet Union, it would 
probably have meant eventual re-evalua¬ 
tion of the whole concept of the Soviet 
presence m Eastern Europe; 

Instead the Commumsi empire strode 
back with the automatic ruthlessness of 8 


By Jaroslaw Anders 

economy wiB n« be improved tot tire rule 
of terror and the introdiicticn of stavcla- 
bor. The Soviet Union will probably tove 
to take upon itself the payment of Foam 
debts, and the costs will be fdt by all 
countries of the Communist bloc. 

Neither was the blow aimed at tire con¬ 
cept of transformation within the Coo- 


16 months was that of ideal aims, 
justice and moral vindication. 

Solidarity's leadership could not tom 
openly against either we romantic or the 
retributive character of popular senti¬ 
ments, lest it deprive the movement of a 
vital source of energy. Yet it managed to 
translate them into a political program of 
surprising maturity and moderation. 

Ba si n g its efforts on the Yugoslav mod¬ 
el of a market economy, workers’ self- 
management and local sdf-govexmnent. 
Solidarity sought democratic control of 
the economic and social policy of the 
state, while leaving the single-party 
of power in full command of foreign poli¬ 
cy and ndEtaiy alliances. 

If Solidarity’s rnafn ftwnandc had been 
fulfilled and its existence officially con¬ 
firmed, the Polish freedom movement 
wo aid probably have changed character 
nntit 
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totalitarian machine. There are good rea¬ 
sons to behave that this “solution” of the 


and lost its mflhant edge. It would have 
been much more ready to accept geopolit¬ 
ical Hmirariivig 

If the government had been committed 
to the idea of cooperation with its own 
people, it would have won true authority 
— for the first time in Poland’s postwar 
history — enabling it both to protect the 
interests of its own nation and to guaran¬ 
tee Soviet militaiy and economic interests. 

Of course, all this would have affected 
other countries of the Communist bloc. It 
would have hastened the process of eco- 


Poiish problem was prepared from the 
moment Solidarity e ro er gw from the up¬ 
heaval of August, 1980. 

The recent coup was not motivated by 
security considerations. No Soviet mili¬ 
tary interests were threatened. In fact, 
from the strict point of view of European 
strategy, the coup in Poland was a dubi¬ 
ous move: a considerable portion of the 
second-largest army in the Warsaw Pact is 
tied up in the unusual militaiy task of oc¬ 
cupying hs own territory. 

Nor did economic reasons justify the 
risks of intervention by proxy. The 1 


munist economic system. Hungary’s ex¬ 
ample proves that structural changes of 
the kind sought in Poland are acceptable 
when made without too much publicity. 

■has creazi 


Now the military takeover has created 
an impossible situation, a battlefield with¬ 
out a winner, which will have disruptive 
consequences in aD walks of life. Thou¬ 
sands of people were arrested during a 
single night —not only union leaders and 
political activists but also leading intellec¬ 
tuals, scientists and artists. Thousands of 
others were subjected to the humiliation 
of signing a “loyalty oath.” Polish propa¬ 
ganda resorted to anti-Semitism. 

People saw their hopes and ambitions 


crokalty betrayed. No matter what ; 
scenario for the future the rota* of Po¬ 
land may have, thru present acts will fee 
remembered as national freawm 

For centuries, ibe survival ottheFWe* 

. nation has depended an memory As a 
consequence, memory became the greatest 
force and the greatest calamity of Poles. 
Poland is a pace that dec* not target« 
forgvr. No government that refuse* ter 
condemn puwtdy the marital taw of 1981 
will be able to win authority or obtain wti 
cooperation from the people. 

Today we hear about reckless acts of 
violence and romance that give evidence 
of extreme emotion*- When they mtaadc, 
a slate of silent war will follow — a war of 
mistrust menial itststtiue and cunccried 
haired. Resentment will accumulate to 
provoke a desperate outbreak. 

The reason for crushing Poland's liberal 
movement wa* not excewive demands by 
Solidarity but the spirit of freedom that 
Solidarity represented- No matter how 
much or bow liulc the people asked the 
fact that they asked, and asked in a pow¬ 
erful and undaunted wav. presented a 

threat that could not be tolerated. 

A system based on the suppression of 
tire natural longings or men is always in¬ 
secure. Its insecurity has nothing to da 
with armies, economic problems or access 
to tire sources of energy. It is the insecuri¬ 
ty generated by the innermost nature of 
totalitarianism, which is essentially a vi¬ 
cious chide of history: The more power it 
accumulates and the more suppressive it 
becomes, the deeper its sense of insecurity 
— which in turn results in a craving for 
more power and calls for more suppres¬ 
sion. The fear of the ruled is reflected in 
the fear of the rulers. 

The Polish drama is a gloomy message 
to the world. It »>> that, there is hole 
hope for a radical transformation within 
the Eastern power bloc. Yet it tells also 
that such hope should never be aban¬ 
doned, that people will rise to claim their 
rights and face de 
whatever) 


defeat in the name of 
■ chance is left to us. 


The writer, a Polish journalist and u visit¬ 
ing scholar at the No*' York Institute for 
the Humanities, contributed this comment 
to the Los Angeles Times . 


A Simpleminded Old Nostrum, but It Remains Murderous 


W ASHINGTON — It may not 
seem to be a topic for the 
Christmas holidays, but in a way 
none could be more so. I am talk¬ 
ing of anti-Semitism. 

Few things are more de pres s in g 
now rhan the evidence, reported in 
newspapers from week to week, 
that anfi-Jewish feeling persists 
across the world. Not only persists, 
indeed, but seems to be increasing. 
Century after century, the viru¬ 
lence goes on, even as we sing 
carols to a Jewish baby. 

Here are just a few headlines of 
the past three months: “Anti-Semi¬ 
tism Is Seen in Some German 
Texts,” “Ethiopia’s Black Jews, a 
Periled Community,” “French 
Jewry’s Well-Grounded Fear,” 
“Anti-Semitism Goes Respect¬ 
able.” (This last example refers to 
America.) And there are the sen¬ 
tences beyond the headlines: 
“Austria’s is an anti-Semitism 
without Jews ... ” 

Year in and year out, it goes on 
and ool We can rely on our Chris¬ 
tendom for tins. Wherever there 
are difficulties, take comfort, and 
blame — why, of course, the Jews. 
It’s the done thing, after all; age 
after age, we’ve done it In the an¬ 
cient world ■— vilify the Jews; in 
the medieval world — vilify the 
Jews; in the modem world —vilify 
the Jews. Why expect it, in the fu¬ 
ture world, to be different? 

Just vilify them, mind you, not 
crucify them. We have grown nam- 


By Henry Fairlie 


too easily finds an anti-Semitic ac¬ 
cent. The ingredients, old and new, 
are there. They make a powerful 
and virulent mixture. 

Whether it is a response to the 
need for Arab ofl. or to the wish 
for a settlement in the Middle 
East, pro-Arab sympathy is now 
more widespread than before 
There can be no honest person 
who wiB not admit that, at the 
back of Western consciousnesses. 
Kes one simple, obvious if unspo¬ 
ken solution to the problems in the 
Middle D u m p IsraeL For the 
sake of oil and peace, abandon this 
one Jewish state. 

There is much to be said for un¬ 
derstanding the position of the Ar¬ 
abs. But the distressing fact is that 
impatience with Israd, even 


Criticism of brad brings 
in its train the code words 
by uhkh it is transmuted 
into antirZionism and 
then mto anti-Semitism. 


_„ since the Holocaust 

_most depressing thing in to¬ 
day’s stories is the constant re¬ 
frain: “Of course the anti-Semi¬ 
tism today is not mffitanL ** That 
somehow seems to make it all 
right- We don’t actually make 
lampshades out of Jews’ skin now. 
We are more civilized than that, so 
we have our sport with them with a 

The facts and figures can read 
so smoothly. After the bombing of 
a Paris synagogue last October, 
Louis Harris conducted a poll 
throughout France. One French¬ 
man m eight flimlra that there are 
too many Jews in France; one in 
10 feds that Jews are not “as 
French” as other citizens. It is easy 
to be numb to such figures—what 
m eaning is there to them? — until 
we recall the years of Vichy. The 
-violence is the work of terrorists 
mid neo-Nazis — but what is the 
soil in which they breed? 

So one’s eyes stray from country 
to country, absorbing the stories or 
what now seems to be universal. 
The downplaying of the Nazi 
treatment of me Jews, the revival 
of neo-Nazism on the right, the 
emergence of an anti-Zionist, anti- 
Israel feeling on the left, which all 


when it is justifiable, is all too easi¬ 
ly translated into anti-Jewishness. 
The most reasonable criticism of 
Israel brings in its train all the 
code words by which it is 
transmuted into anti-Zionism and 
then into anti-Semitism, with each 
sieu barciv 

BlSandTM World identifi¬ 
cation with the Arabs feeds a new 
strain into old attitudes, and in 
turn the left in America and in Eu¬ 
rope identifies wiih the Third 
World and the blacks. Thus a new 
strain from the left is fed into the 
old. Rationalizations of anti-Semi¬ 
tism are now heard in quarters 
wherr they were not known before 
Not only heard, but left unchal¬ 
lenged. Not only left unchallenged, 
but given some respectability. 
Anti-Semitism is ceasing to be a 
mark of disgrace. 

It is all very well suddenly to see 
the Poles as heroes. I am the last 
person to deny the recurring vitali¬ 
ty which they keep on displaying 
in their history. But they have nev¬ 
er been, under rightist or leftist re¬ 
gimes, very reliable defenders of 
civil freedoms. They haw also 
been in their history, under rightist 
and leftist regimes, one of the most 
anti-Semitic nations in Europe. 

Just as Austria, even with its 
Jewish communities shrunk to a 
few thousands, is still anti-Semitic, 
so is anti-Semitism also strong in 
Poland, with its Jewish population 
also sh rank. When such hostility 
to a race of people persists, even in 
countries where there is not now 
even a population to provoke it, 
one is talking of a terrible evil. 
against which we dare not let 
down our guard. 

This is not the place to examine 
the causes and sources of anti- 
Semitism, a subject that led even 
the late philosopher Hannah 
Arendt into an unpkasmg ambi¬ 
valence. What matters is that out¬ 
bursts of md-Semitism have con¬ 
sistently heralded either totalitari¬ 
anism or simply the collapse of a 
political and even a moral order. 
Once the Jews get it in the neck, as 
history amply shows us, the turn of 
the rest of us is not far behind. 

Anti-Semitism both feeds on 
and then engenders notions of con¬ 
spiracy. If we tolerate ideas of Jew¬ 
ish or Zionist conspiracy, ideas of 


other conspiracies grow in the scaL 
If the Jews are conspiring, who 
may not be conspiring? Once re¬ 
lease the idea that some difficulty 
which besets us is the result of a 
plot, and we quickly find that the 
existence of a plot can explain all 
our difficulties. 

I do not see how anyone can 
deny that the atmosphere is now 
thick with theories of conspiracy. 
Americans do not just confront the 
Soviet Union, it seems, they con¬ 
front everywhere a Communist 
conspiracy. There are not just 
groups of terrorists, with very dif¬ 
ferent aims, and some erf them 
loosely associated, there is a world¬ 
wide terrorist conspiracy. Cuba is 
not simply a nation — and a nui¬ 
sance—it is itself a conspiracy. 

The whole of Central America 
and the Caribbean is one gigantic 
conspiracy, and not just a duster 
of small nations and islands, each 
with its particular problems. If 
things do not go America’s way 
anywhere in the world, then we are 
told i 


that there is 


There are conspiracies. 


a conspiracy, 
des, also, at 


home. If the administration's eco¬ 
nomic policies faS. the old Wall 
Street conspiracy is blamed. 

There is a conspiracy to prevent 
babies from bring born, a conspir¬ 
acy to keep refigioo out of schools, 
a conspiracy to teach pornography 
to first graders, a conspiracy to 
deny the right to bear arms, a con¬ 
spiracy to make us all homosexual 
and a conspiracy to erase the story 
of our genesis. It is hard to remem¬ 
ber a time when the air has beea so 
thick with stories of plots, tad our 
mmds given so few rational expla¬ 
nations of what goes on around us. 

In at least one of its aspects, 
anti-Semitism is an escape from 
complexity. All conspiracy theo¬ 
ries are efforts to find tidy, expla¬ 
nations of the untidy world. If 

must some¬ 
where be issuing secret protocols. 
Our politics are, day by aay, being 
reduced to simple responses to sit¬ 
uations that are simply described. 

Anti-Semitism is a ample expla¬ 
nation of anything that we find too 
complicated. But this is true of all 


ideas of conspiracy. And those 
who imagine conspiracies must 
themselves become conspirators. 
Their theories can be sustained 
only by unrelenting, rar-inio-thc- 
night dredging over (rid facts to 
find new meanings in them. If the 
conspirator is clandestine, so u Uie 
theorist of conspiracy. 

Closeted in nis room, wrapped 
in hb obsession, be will find the 


C f. Meanwhile, the world goes 
Ming, rumbling on its precari¬ 


ous way: the Poles behaving very 


iv: w 

much like Poles, rite Russians 


behaving very much like Russians, 
even the economy behaving very 
much like economies always do. ft 
can all seem out of our control, 
and when it docs, there must be 
someone to blame. Who? Why, of 
course, the Jews. 

Anti-Semitism is for the sim- 
ptexmndpd a final solution of any 
and every difficulty. If only it were 
only that. The bother is that it nev¬ 
er stops there. It leads where it 

C ts and always in one direction. 

many steps beyond the mild 
anti-Semitic remade there is tor¬ 
ture and mutilation and death. 

C/flgf. The Washutpm Ak 


In Defense of Independent Israel 


By William Safire 


— Letters’ 


Yalta Syndrome 


World War II started in 1939 
over Gdansk. After five and a half 
years of a struggle that left some 
30 million dead, of which one-fifth 
were Poles. Europe was divided at 
Yalta in 1945 into Soviet and U.S. 
spheres of interest. The nation that 
had been the first to resist the Nazi 
onslaught fell victim to unenlight¬ 
ened American foreign policy, 
then pursued by a sick president m 
a hurry to pull his troops out of 
Europe. The naivete of trusting 
S talin ’s assurance of free status for 
Poland has few historical parallels. 

Poland has once more taken up 
a struggle against tyranny. Isolated 
and without bdp from the West, 


her heroic effort came to a predict¬ 
ably brutal end. Once more, an 
American president is careful not 
to upset the balance of power. 

R. MERRIMAN. 

Paris. 


W ASHINGTON — You would 
think the heaviest cross 
Ronald Reagan bad to bear was 
the Star of David. 

With Poland in agony, the presi¬ 
dent's aides spent a week debating 
whether the free world's leader 
should wear a Solidarity button. 
Unable to counter the superpower 
adversary, the president venied his 
spleen on a minipower ally. 

Israel had just pl aced the Golan 
Heights under evil rather than 
military law, a step short of annex¬ 
ation. Since the failure of U.S. di¬ 
plomacy to induce Syria to remove 
its Soviet missiles from Lebanon, 
that was the least violent response 
Israel could make to Syria's creep¬ 
ing annexation of Lebanon and its 
buildup of the PLO there. 

Wood reaction bad been ritual¬ 
istic but mild. France’s President 
Mitterrand did not cancel his 
plans xo visit Israel, and even Lord 
Carrington kept cooL Only in the 
Reagan administration was Israel’s, 
move seized upon as an opportuni¬ 
ty to cloak impotence toward the 
oppressors of Poland with a new 
toughness toward an ally. 

Reagan’s choice of punishment 
was harsh: to “suspend 9 * the strate¬ 
gic cooperation agreement entered 
mto recently to assuage Israeli 
concerns about American arming 
the Saudis with the means to at¬ 
tack Tel Aviv. 

One administration official not 
afflicted with Saudimania argues 
that the punishment was much 
more severe than intended: “We 
thought it would be seemly to de¬ 
lay implementation of the agree¬ 
ment for a while, delay meetings to 
show our displeasure. Bui then 
Haig used the word ’suspend.’ 
There were no arrangements for 
suspension in the agreement, only 
for termination upon six months' 
notice.” No wonder Begin blew; 
The U.S. broke its word. 


Whether the Haig suspension 
was a calculated rebuke or a pro¬ 
vocative blunder, it was the most 
stinging slap in the face adminis¬ 
tered to any U.S. ally in recent his¬ 
tory. The Israelis set great store by 
a solemnly rimed document; a 
treaty is the only pressure on them 
now to return their territorial mar¬ 
gin of safety to Egypt. For Secre¬ 
tary of Stale Haig to “suspend” 
the first written israeG-American 
agreement in such cavalier fashion 
made a mockery of ail the negotia¬ 
tions leading up to it 

A Leash 


So Menachem Begin . gave 
Ronald. Reagan a piece of his 
mind, and I say good for fahn. Yes, 
the rhetoric was excessive — I 
don’t want Reagan or Begi n defin¬ 
ing my loyalties as American or 
Jew —buz the scale of the Reagan 
insult made the heartfelt blast un¬ 
derstandable. An agreement that 
one side can ignore at win is no 
agreement at alL Reagan is the 
first U.S. president to use aid to 
Israel as a leash, snapping the Is¬ 
raeli head back three tunes this 
year because they refuse to submit 
meekly to nuclear blackmail or ter¬ 
rorist attacks. 

When the White House puts out 
the line that American Jews are 
deserting Israel in droves, CBS 
television swallows that wish-think 
whole — to the point of depicting 
Sen. Charles Mathias, who since 
his re-election has joined Richard 
Nixon in deploring the political 
power of Jewish Americans, as one 
of the “Israel supporters” newly 


adrmmstranon acts as if it 
expects Israel to perform only as 
an agent of the United States. But 
no sovereign nation, least erf all 
one whose survival is constantly at 
stake, is going to do that J No 
blank checks, say the Reagan 


men —- as they try to buy an ally 
with rubber checks. 

The policy of publicly humiliat¬ 
ing a traditional ally has made 
America no new friends in the 
Arab world and has removed the 
trust needed to encourage Israel to 
take risks for peace. Not only is it 
a betrayal erf all Reagan promised, 
it is apolicy that isfailing. 

Haig is hinting that unless the 
Israelis say they are sorry, the 
United States win not veto UN 
sanctions. Now there’s a dandy 
way to patch things up. I would 
hate to be living near a PLO base 
in Lebanon after the United Na¬ 
tions votes for sanctions on Israel. 

The irony is that the only people 
the Israelis have left to trust are 
the PLO. The most militant of the 
Palestinians can be counted upon 
to provide the provocation for an 
Israeli military strike into Leba¬ 
non, the establishing of an inde¬ 
pendent Christian state and the re¬ 
moval of the Syrian threat on Isra¬ 
el's northern border. Then the new 
U.S. tendency to “suspend” com¬ 
mitments would apply to all aid, 
and Israel would nave to hunker 
down further, forced to think 
about holding onto its last third of 
Sinai and hoping for better luck 
with the next u JS. president. 

Is that what Ronald Reagan 
wants? That is where his policy of 
demanding vassalhood from land 
is leading. The way back from that 
brink is for America to honor its 
co mmi t me nts; for Israel to declare 
continued willingness to negotiate 
anything, as it did with Sadat even 
in Jerusalem; for the United States 
to veto sanctions and tell Syria to 
remove its missiles From Lebanon 

lest the Israelis do it for them. .. 

America must never succumb to 
the temptation of bullying an hon¬ 
orably stiff-necked ally. That is the 
specialty of the other superpower. 

CI98I. The New York Times. 


Sakharov’s Gift 


My hope in the future revives 
when the human spirit proves 
stronger than all the weapons of 
Soviet power. The brave Sakharov 
couple, and many known and un¬ 
known heroes like than, have giv¬ 
en evidence of this time and a ga i n 
in the last few years. 

AJ.ROLSMA. 
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The Mixed Legacy 
Of ’ 60 s’ Museums 
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By Ada Louise Huxcablc 

New York Times Service 

N EW YORK — There is a mu¬ 
seum explosion in the 1980s 
that is beginning to nuke the mu¬ 
seum buuaing boom of the 1960s 
look like a practice ran. In some 
ways this new museum wave is 
producing much more interesting 
buildings; they are far more reveal¬ 
ing about the arts, including archi¬ 
tecture, than most of the earlier 
structures. Many of today's most 
prestigious commissions are going 
to the architects of what used to be 
called the avant-garde —a sure in¬ 
dication that new styles, and new 
ways of thinking about the arts, 
are being adapted by the establish¬ 
ment. 

The trend is international. 
James Stirling's Staatsgalerie 
frwtlrfing is rising now in Stuttgart 
while be works on. extensions for 
the Fogg Museum in Cambridge, 
Mas, and the Tate Gallery in 
London. Richard Meier has muse¬ 
ums on the drawing board for 
Frankfort and Atlanta. Arata Iso- 
Taifi is dfrigning the new Museum 
of Contemporary Art in Los Ange¬ 
les, and Michael Graves has 
received the commission for the 
addition to the Whitney Museum 
in New York. AH these architects 
are redefining a “modem” build¬ 
ing type that was born in classi¬ 
cism and the Beaux Arts in the 
]9thcentmy. 

Windowless Warehousing 

The 20 years between cultural 
building booms have made a tre¬ 
mendous difference. With a few 
notable exceptions, the museums 
of tbs 1960 b leaned heavily toward 
windowless warehousing — or, 
more correctly, their directors did. 
'Frustrated by older, monumental 
st ru c t ur e s with enormous ardntec- 
, rural presence requiring constant 
- installatio n battles, curators de¬ 
manded total control of the pres¬ 
entation of their collections. They 
. asked for, and got, anonymous, all¬ 
purpose spaces in blind, bland 
bonces. The vagaries of daylight 
were dimmaied by sophisticated 
artificial Kgfitfng systems. In es¬ 
sence, nothing was supposed to in¬ 
terfere with the art itsdf—least of 
aH the architect, who was often a 
troublesome fellow. 

The results, which should have 
been ideal, were curiously disap¬ 
pointing. The buildings were not 
just neutral, tfaeywere dispiritingly 
characterless. The scientifically 
controlled lighting lacked life. The 
mmwim was r ed uced to container¬ 
ised art Most surprising of aD, the 
works of art seemed diminished, 
rather than liberated, by their ordi¬ 
nary setting. Since then, the remm 
to daylight galleries and specially 
designed spaces has been gradual, 
but steady, and the return of archi¬ 
tecture as the supplier erf context 
and measure for the other arts is 
quite overwhelmingly evident. 

There were three particularly 
important exceptions to the last 
hand — the Pompidou Center in 
Paris, the East Wing of the Nation¬ 
al Gallery in Washington and the 
Nationalgalcrie in West Berlin. All 
three are national museums, and 
each was meant to establish a na¬ 
tional cultural image. All opted 
consciously for architecture. 

The Pompidou Center was the 
product of an international compe¬ 
tition won by die firm erf Piano 
■ and Rogers. The design sought to 
create a distinctly new kind of 


building for a radically conceived, 
museum function intended to re¬ 
store leadership and vitality to 
Paris as an artistic world capital 

The East Wing of Washington’s 
National Gallery, by J.M. Pd and 
Partner^ had to meet special crite¬ 
ria of site, status and suitability, 
pie National Gallery in West Ber¬ 
lin, which was the last major work 
of Mies van der Rohe, was the 
summation erf that master's pain¬ 
staking investigations of structure, 
space and style — a work of art in 
its own right that was to house the 
national collections. 

Mixed Results 

How have these museums fared? 
The results are distinctly *iti*«*i 
None has been problem-free. 
director has wrestled with his par¬ 
ticular devil, or architect, a process 
complicated by changing exhibi¬ 
tion ideas, styles and functions in 
the 1970s and ’80s. These have 
ranged from the all-star super¬ 
shows to increasingly didactic dis¬ 
plays reinforced by historical and 
literary references. 

The successes and failures off 
these buddings are instructive. The 
Po m pi d ou Center has turned out 
to be a wanner, after a rocky and 
uncertain start The National Gal¬ 
lery in West Berlin is currently a 
loser, for reasons that have less to 
do with design than with unsym¬ 
pathetic use- The National Gal¬ 
lery’s East Wing in Washington is 
an uneasy draw, depending entire¬ 
ly on the nature and scale of what 
is on display. 

How much of this can be attrib¬ 
uted to the architecture? Saying 
that a budding doesn’t work covers 
a multitude erf sins and sinners. No 
building is flawless; its uses are too 
complex. No design can be per¬ 
fectly and tunelessly fitted to its 
functions because no functions are 
eternal; even the most careful pro¬ 
gram can be out of date by the 
time the structure is finished. No 
all-purpose space works equally 
well for aD purposes. “Flexibility” 
puts even more creative strain on 
the abilities of those who use the 
spaces than on the original design- 
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Berfin’s Nationalgakrie is disappointing and gets low marks for 


im exhibition seen from __ __ 
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Malting Boftfings Work 

Using any building well means 
working with, not against, its vi¬ 
sions and intentions. Some build¬ 
ings present mace obstacles than, 
others — taming F rank Lloyd 
Wright’s Guggenheim spiral into a 
functioning museum was a formi¬ 
dable and exasperating job. But a 
Guggenheim exhibition seen from 
the chang in g perspectives erf that 
ramp has extraordinary impact as 
a total aesthetic experience. Mak¬ 
ing buildings work is something 
like malting a a marriage work — 
sympathetic adjustments are nec¬ 
essary. Appreciation makes the 
marriage, and the building bloom. 

There are dear cases of overt 
hostility to a building by a client 
or user, and the result is always a 
disaster. Whether the hostility is 
conscious or not, insensitivity to 
the architecture can lead to sabo¬ 
tage. This seems to be the case 
with the Nationalgakrie in West 
Berlin. The misunderstanding of 
its aesthetic and the mish andl in g 
of its space, the unfeeling destruc¬ 
tion of this handsome structure, 
visually and conceptually, can 
make one’s heart ache. 

To begin with the ludicrous, this 
is probably the only buil ding in 


West Berlin, or perhaps even in 
West Germany — where cleanli¬ 
ness counts —with dirty windows. 
For a Mies building, that means 
dirty glass walls. The crystalline 
quality so essential to these trans¬ 
parent planes is smudged by a 
dull, nasty film. 

Mies’ typical, perfectly calibrat¬ 
ed, sled-framed enclosure stands 
on a stone platform in a setting as 
amorphous and Hi-scaled as any 
scene of VS. urban renewal. By 
dint of its sheer design strength 
and presence, however, the bond¬ 
ing makes a serene, self-contained 
statement. 

Tharaleuf Space 

One enters a huge, open room 
from the street; the land slopes 
sharply to the rear so that the pla¬ 
za becomes a podium, with galler¬ 
ies for the permanent collection 
and a sculpture garden ml the low¬ 
er levels. The budding is larger 
than it looks. This single, superb, 
unified and unashamedly “uni¬ 
valent” space is the bans of the 
Mieaan aesthetic. The making of 
such a grand space is a historical 
architectural preoccupation; the 
adjnstmait of proportions and de¬ 
tails, of structure to openness, of 
material* and finishes, was Mies’ 
main concern in the last yean of 
his life. 

AH this care is canceled out by 
woeful nriww and poor mainte¬ 
nance. In the tradition begun by 
Mies’ 1929 Barcelona Pavilion, this 
room is a singular, 20 th-century 
setting for the selective display erf 
the brat 20th-century art It brooks 
nothing second-rate. That, admit¬ 
tedly, is a sublime bat restrictive 
purpose, but fa* anyone truly in¬ 
terested in the arts of our rime, the 


integration of art and architecture 
represents an exceptional achieve¬ 
ment. 

What the room contained when 
I saw it were some extremely unat¬ 
tractive, poorly selected and badly 
related paintings of trends of the 
last two decades, aD better repre¬ 
sented elsewhere, that seemed to 
be chosen more by category than 
by quaHty. A clumsy mtanfliirtn 
a -mp m jitffH the green marble col¬ 
umns that should soar from floor 
to roof. The kmd of sculpture that 
is made of old rags and boards was 
dropped, as if discarded, on the 
far-from-dean floor. There was no 
eye for art or architecture. The 
hflltmarifs cf the Miwaan itecth*tv» 
— elegance, rigor, quality and per¬ 
fection of placement and detail — 
were abysmally lacking. This struc¬ 
ture is not without problems — it 
is dearly short'on administrative 
and curatorial space. But every at¬ 
tempted snlntirtn, fr om ti gna to 
coffee shop, is jarringly unsuitable. 
This is more of a national diagr a m 
than, a national museum. 

Styfisb Phmbfng 

The success erf the Pompidou 
Center, on the other hand, shows 
how a talented nn/ i itow m i n id 
staff came to terms with equally 
demanding architecture. This 
s tructu re promised the impossible; 
It made futuristic dirimc of multi¬ 
purpose space and mnlthnedia 
arts. Faced with rnstoning the 
amw old modem art, the 
found that t he stylish plumbing 
kept getting in the way. Other ex¬ 
hibits tended to be trendy and 
duinriff The building jnwetad on 
celebrating its own technology 
over everything else. 

With the great Paris-New Yodt 


By. Robert Woodward . 

Roners 

B ONN — Soft lighting, rode 
music and potted plants are 
rapidly changing the image of 
West Germany’s video games. 

The number of video games 
soared to 25,000 last year from 
5,800 in 1979 and West German 
hall owners expect takings from 
them to continue climbing sharply 
from the 500 million marks ($220 
million) earned in 1980. 

Paul Gausemann, from die tiny 
village of Espelkamp in North 
Rhine Westphalia, was the first 


Paris: Feydeau’s Lively ’Dame’ 


By Thomas Quinn Curtiss 

International Herald Tribune 


another buoyant Feydeau farce to 
its repertory, none other than the 
once notoriously naughty “La 


That exuberant, uninhibited 
hooker of the 1890a. La MS me 
Crevette is parading in her un- 
dcnhmgs and kicking up her beds 
to upset bourgeois decorum on the 
hoards where lately — and rather 
tieqrfhr — Corneille and Racine 
were droned. 

Feydeau, a boulevard dandy, 
would have been astonished at his 
harlot's progress. He was a snob 
and Hked to believe that be was the 
illegitimate son of the Due do 
Many, Napoleon Ill’s worldly 
half-brother, but he had no grandi¬ 
ose literary ambitions. He con¬ 
structed laugh machine?; for the 
popular theater with mathematical 
precision. 

They functioned beautifully — 
they still do—-and are replete with 
stupendously funny gags sure to 
set the boose aroar. ms are come¬ 
dies of hectic action and ridiculous 
m aidentifications, innocent of ns 
fined wit and drawing-room 
finesse. He was declared vulgar by 
the miff; ch critics of his day, but it 
b his vulgarity that has given last- 


Thc rowdy Feydeau humor has 
not been subdued in the stately 
3flRe Richelieu, where the casting 
is deluxe. Following the system of 
the Moscow Art ensemble, several 
rf the company's hmnnarics have 
seen assigned to twinkle in minor 
tils. That fine veteran actress An¬ 
tic pucaux. for example, shines 
gr acious ly with only two tines as a 
jolerant provincial duchess. 

C ath er ine Sarnie displays smaz- 
jog virtuosity as the 
ng hoyden from Montmartre, exe¬ 
cuting the baggage's saucy com¬ 
portment with genuine low-come¬ 
ly expertise and giving a ringing 
endiuon of the risque ballad **La 
, kformite a Saint Lazare.” 


Jean-Paul Roussfflan’s direction 
sets the farce spinning like a top, 
but he has miscast himself as the 
drunken doctor who brings home a 
trollop from Maxim’s and then has 
ex t raordinary difficulties getting 
her out of the house and his Hfe, as 
his military uncle has mistaken her 
fa his wife. Jacques Sereys, the 
theater’s most inventive comedian, 
consigned to an infinitesimal ap¬ 
pearance, would have been the ao- 
toi fa the part, rounding it into & 
more amusing characterization, 
while Roussillon's harassed physi¬ 
cian is a knockabout stooge. 

Especially savory are Jean Le 
poulain’s retired colonial general, 
Denise Gence as the doctor's wife 
and Patrice Kerbrat as the fidgety 
duke smitten with the Parisian en¬ 
chantress. . 

Jacques Le Marqnef s costuming 
is in the manner of Sem’s cartoons 
of Bette Epoque personalities, 
while his decor has Men desig ne d 
app ar ently fa contrast. The doc¬ 
tors gloomy flat, with its dark 
potted pntms, looks Kke a funeral 
parlor when the lights are low and 
imparts a chin on the merry pro¬ 
ceedings, while the sun blaze of the 
country estate in the second act 
might be a chic Cecil Beaton pho¬ 
tograph of a fashionable reception 
on the Riviera. 


In 1926 Bertolt Brecht, then a 
pong dramatist of the anarchistic 
avant-garde, was converted to 
Marxism and fdt obliged to ex- 
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plain his new views in theatrical 
form. With this aim, he waked in¬ 
termittently fa years on a play 
that he never completed, leaving 
scenes fa it that cover 500 pages. 
.Honor Mflller has fashioned a 
montage from the unfinished 
script and in Francos Roy's 
French translation it is bong acred 
under Bernard Sobers direction at 
the Theatre de GesmeviHiers, bear¬ 
ing the title, “La Chafe de Pegoiste 
Johann Fate.” 

More of an object lesson than a 
play, it seeks to illustrate its argu¬ 
ment fa political solidarity by tak¬ 
ing the case of a quartet of Ger¬ 
man soldiers who have deserted 
from the battlefield in 1917 and 
are hiding out in hopes that a revo¬ 


lution will sweep from power the 
rulers who have sent than to war. 
Fatzer, a nonconformist, bucks un¬ 
der the yoke of majority decisions. 

This version, drawn from 
Brecht’s notes and outlines of epi¬ 
sodes, contains passages erf both 
his characteristic violence and his 
intentions to instruct, but its plea 
fa collective action has a different 
complexion today than it did when 
he wrote it: The blinding tank 
headlights that glare cm audi¬ 
ence at one point suggest present- 
day Warsaw rather than World 
War L Lengthy discussions occa¬ 
sionally interrupt its dramatic traf¬ 
fic, but Sobd, a resourceful direc¬ 
tor, brings it often to vivid Hfe and 
it is performed with the necessary 
harsh vigor by a competent com¬ 
pany. 


West German to spot the financial 
promise of large centers combining 
both video game* and pfn KaTI ma¬ 
chines. He opened bis first 
Spielothekm 1971. 

Today be owns 87 halls, out of a 
total of 3^00 in West Germany, 
winch are expected to yield him 
400 million marks this year. 

“People cone first and foremost 
to wok. off energy, to relax. 
. . . The games involve indiv id ual 
action, winch is not the case in the 
cinema, for example," Gausemann 
says. 

TarernEke Atmosphere 

Most video games provide about 
two minutes’ enjoyment and pin¬ 
ball games about five minutes fa a 
1-mark coin. Exhausted players 
can retire to the Spidothers bar 
fa a coffee a something stronger, 
and owners say this tavemtike at¬ 
mosphere is attracting increasing 
numbers of doctors, journalists 
and hii.srnes.smen between appoint¬ 
ments. 

Entry to the centers is forbidden 
to people under 18 but video 
games are to be found outside cin¬ 
emas, at stations and in airports 
while home versions are freely 
available in shops. 

Munich city authorities threat¬ 
ened the owner of a center with a 
heavy fine last year if he did not 
remove its “war game machines” 
and an investigation was subse¬ 
quently launched into the effects 
of the games by an eminent profes¬ 
sor of criminorogy. 

But Prof. Anztand Mergen said 
children were subjected to worse 
and more vivid examples erf vio¬ 
lence on television, and c o ncluded 
that players were fully aware they 
were only playing at war and the 
games were merely an amusing 
excuse to test their abffity and drill 
against others. 

Arts Agenda 
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poor choice of art, dirty windows. 

and Paris-Moscow shows, the most 
serious of the installation prob¬ 
lems were brought under control. 
These spectacular and scholarly 
exhibitions utilized (be dramatic 
space in a sltiHful way (hat com¬ 
bined the thmy. , the contents, and 
the setting to stunning effect. They 
were landmark events. The irony, 
of course, is that this building is 
not woddng the way it was siro- 
posed to — as a laboratory of the 
aits — but it is now working very 
welL 

The East Wing of the National 
Gallery in Washington is still 
shaking down. Its monumental 
atrium does what the Berlin gallery 
was meant to do — h creates an 
environmental experience of the 
arts of thfo century through which 
the visitor moves to other displays. 
Mies’ bailding would have dote it 
better, but that, alas, is moot. The 
trouble comes with the temporary 
exhibitions and the t ransiti on to 
the v maTlw gall wine When the 
scale of the exhibits is smaH—like 
miniature Impressionist paintings 
or royal European treasures —a 
when they make a discreet entity, 
as with the Matisse cutouts, these 
galleries are an intimate delight 

But the current show of Rodin 
sculpture is a powerhouse that 
writhes and twists through these 
rooms and can barely be con¬ 
tained, while the phing* down the 
small spiral stairs to the monu¬ 
mental Gat»» of Hell is an architec¬ 
tural absurdity. There is an incom¬ 
patibility in this subject that the 
architecture cannot seem to han¬ 
dle. The problem is one that the 
National Gallery will continue to 
face. , 

When a museum fad its con¬ 
tents come together as an integrat¬ 
ed aesthetic whole, something spe¬ 
cial happens. The art is enlarged 
and exalted, and the viewer’s 
rewards and responses are in¬ 
creased by the interplay of rela¬ 
tionships in the total experience. 
Creating that synthesis is the chal¬ 
lenge that still faces architects and 
directors, and it is the s ecre t of a 
great museum. . . 
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United Pros International 

A board queen Eliza¬ 
beth 2. AT SEA — In 

Gregg T. All's, stateroom aboard 
the luxury JmerQueen Elizabeth-2, 
the top bunk is for vio lins . 

This 24-year-old American is 
one-of.the world’s leading makers 
of violins and cellos — he’s even 
been recognized by the Italian 
statei When, as now. he comes 
home, fa a lecture tour, his bed- 
full of exquisitely handcrafted in¬ 
stalments fully -deserve their own 

a ’thousand 'dollars of 
wdBd'&f^tl&^ceflo," Alf ■ said in a 
shfpboarifc interview. “That’s just 
for.Ac woo<L" 

Thai figure takes no account of 
the hundreds of painstaking hours 
Alf carves, shapes, scrapes and in¬ 
lays blocks of wood into precisely 
curved, dime-thin pieces. Or as¬ 
sembling them with glues he makes 
himself. Or the 50 coats of varnish 
he also makes, individually applied 
and rubbed down. 

Violin making is an art that has 
change d fittle since the 17th-centu¬ 
ry days of Antonio Stradivari, 
whose Stradivarius instruments axe 
the most famous ever made. Bui 
few makers have come to the art 
by Gregg Alfs unusual road. 

At 17, heraid, he found himself 
in Cremona, Italy — bone of the 
greatest makers Idee Stradivari and 
the Amati and Guarneri dynasties 
— as one of the few foreigners ad¬ 
mitted to the Cremona interna¬ 
tional school Of Violin making 

Difficult Years’ 

“They were very, very difficult 
years, those first years.* Alf said. 
“I was young, I had nowhere to 
live; I had no money, 1 spoke no 
Italian at alL 

“Fa about four days I ate only 
spaghetti because that was the 
only food word I knew." Reading 
Italian stre et signs, he told a friend 
he was at the equivalent of Walk 
and Don't Walk streets. “I had no 
wok bench, no wozk&qp to build 
a work bench, no tools. ... It 
was cold and wet and miserable.” 

Alf, a stocky, sandy-musta¬ 
chioed native of Rnrinn, Calif , 
was pitched into tins situation be¬ 
cause of a Hfetang p—ion for 
string instruments. 

“I paid my way in college play¬ 
ing bhiegtass music at night and 
working at instrument repair shops 
in the day,” he said. He also mane 
a violin, mid it was so pr omising 
that U 5. dealers bulldozed, hisway 
into the Cremona school 
Struggling with Italian Alf gave 
violin lessons to survive — and 
made a cello. It promptly won a 
gold medal, the first of three he 
has collected, at an international 
competition in La Jolla, Calif. Alf 
was 19. “That helped a lot in a 
number erf ways,” he recalls. “I 
first met Rostropovich there, for 
instance." Mstislav Rostropovich, 
the wodd-renowed cdHst, later 
bought a Gregg Alf cello. 


Most of the 40-odd students en¬ 
tering the Cremona school each 
year never finish the course. Alf 
graduated and then, after three 
weeks of exams in everything from 
acoustics to biology, metallurgy to 
the history of violins, was awarded 
the title “maestro” by the Italian 
Slate. 

This distinction, which allows 
him to teach and have apprentices, 
is rare fa a foreigner. Fa a for- 

Cable Cars to Be 
Halted for Repair 
In San Francisco 

New York Tuna Service 

SAN FRANCISCO —San Fran¬ 
cisco’s cable cars are heading for 
the barn, and visitors contemplat¬ 
ing a journey there had better Imp 
aboard before the vintage vehicles 
are laid up fa major repairs. > 

A two-year rebuilding project 
will begin next October, with limit¬ 
ed service continuing through 
April, 1983, when all the cars will 
come to a halt. 

The cars have scaled Nob Hitt 
and rattled through Chinatown fa 
108 years. But unless the city can 
come up with $5 million by next 
summer, officials say, America’s 
national landmark on wheels will 
go the way of the dodo. 

Transit authorities have ruled 
that the system is worn out and 
they say it will take two years and 
an estimated SSS .6 million to reju¬ 
venate it. 

The United States Department 
of Transportation’s Urban Mass 
Transit Administration has, how¬ 
ever, agreed in principle to fund 80 
percent of the rehabilitation costa, 
provided S 10 milli on can be raised 
locally. 

To date. 18 companies have 
“adopted” cable can by donating 
from $ 100,000 to SI minimi. 


dgner not yet 24 it is rarer still. 
Bui it hardly guaranteed Alf suc¬ 
cess. “There* are so many reasons 
why a violin maker doesn’t make 
it, no matter bow talented he is,” 
he said. “You have to put so many 
things together." 

Picks Trees 

Alf leaves nothing to chance. He 
goes personally to the Yugoslav 
mountains to buy trees, hoping 
those he picks will provide one us¬ 
able block of “flamed" curly 
maple. He makes his own tools, 
glues — his best is based on a 
French fish gelatin us ed fa 
—and his all-important varnish. 

“And I make a trig effort to talk 
to musicians.” he said “Too many 
of them have to buy an instrument 
off the hook. 1 try to find out what 
they want in an instrument.’' 

Then once a year, his instru¬ 
ments cushioned in an upper bunk 
— this time be had two cellos, 
three violins and three violas — 
Alf returns to the United States to 
deliver instruments and lectures. 
This year he’s speaking in New 
York. Washington, New Oilcans 
and Mexico City. 

. “Thai doesn't really bring me 
anything," he said. “The main pur¬ 
pose is to present the case fa new 
handmade violins. People are los¬ 
ing their sense of Quality, and they 
need reminding that quality can 
still be found." 

In violin malting, Alf said, top 
quality cocoes from “the super five, 
the real geniuses, that I don't even 
come close to. Then there's a sec¬ 
ond echelon of makers, maybe 40 
a 50 worldwide. I wouldn't put 
myself in that category, hut other 
people undoubtedly do. I fed I 
have a long way to go yet." 

Now Alf has bought a 17th-cen¬ 
tury villa near Cremona, restoring 
it to include a workshop worthy erf 
a “maestro." He has three yrars* 
worth of orders, and gives the im¬ 
pression that he will spare no meti¬ 
culous effort to make every instru¬ 
ment his best. 


WALLY FINDLAY GALLERIES 

exhibition of recent paintings 

SIMBARI 

Special showing : Elisee MACLET 
2. AV. MATIGNON 75008 PARIS - Tel. 225.70.74 

WALLY FINDLAY GEORGE V 

Hotel George V, 31, avenue George V, Paris 8* 

GANTNER 

recent paintings 
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C^i, Against High Deficit 

V From Agency Dispatcher 

* <• WASHINGTON — Federal Re* 
W Board member Henry Wal- 
i said Monday that the very 
gh budget deficits the United 
i^ates faces will cause inflation 
hf.’co if the Fed maintains a tight 
H cattery polity. 

And he told the American Eco~ 
jniic Association that the Fed 
lrgectly needs" more support 
cm fiscal policy in the figh t 
Njtinst inflation. 

“The enactment of large tax cuts' 
ithout tying some kind of condi- 
oos for wage and perhaps price 
•strain t to them seems to me a 
■eat loss," he said in suggesting 
iat some form of innovative anti- 
iflation technique such as a tax 
used incomes policy should be ex- 
toted. 

Mr. Waflich disagreed with the 
.ew of some top Reagan adxnims- 
■ation officials that big deficits 
re only inflationary if the Fed 
ises monetary policy, or “monet- 
es" the deficits. 

Shock Effect 

Mr. Waflich said deficits are inf- 
itianary even without such an eas- 
ig. The resulting higher interest 
; lies would cause the velocity of 
loney to increase, which in turn 

■ nould mean that a given level of 
xmey supply would produce a 
igber price level, he said. 

This would hove the same effect 
s a temporary shock from a rise in 
(1 or food prices and would tran- 
tate into higher wage costs, Mr. 
Vallkhsaid. 

Unmanetized deficits also pro-' 
sole inflation because the high in- 
nest rates they produce impede 
uvestment and increase the eco- 
Ksmic costs of maintaining a re¬ 
trained monetary policy, he said. 
"The argument that deficits are 
jot inflationary when they are not 
Monetized is not even a half- 
' rath," he added. 

Meanwhile. Anthony Solomon, 
^resident of the Federal Reserve 
kmk of New York, cautioned that 
he Federal Reserve may need to 
et more flexible monetary growth 
irgets because of the uncertain 
up act of new financial instru- 

MBtS. 

These fast-moving changes in 
aoking are making it harder to 
antrol the money supply, he said, 
deling that uncertainty about de- 
. aand for money resulting from the 
rowth of new instruments “may 
nggest a greater need for mid-year 
arrectians in the monetary targets 
hat ara announced in February of 
ach year. It might also recom- 
wand the use of wider target raag- 

Akmmlm 

Alternative financial measures, 
inch as bank reserves or the mone- 
axy base, might become the target 
i monetary policy, or that the 
nonetary aggregates be replaced 
iH a measure of credit such as 
sank credit, he said. 

Mr. Solomon noted there has 
ken a sharp divergence between 
he growth of the narrow money 
insures (M-1B) and the broader 
neasures (M2 and M3) this year, 
JQgety due to “the ongoing pro¬ 
cess of financial innovation.” 

For example, he said, in the first 

■ 11 months of the year the M-1B 
cash and checking accounts) mea- 
<nre rose at a 15 percent annual 
*te while die M2 and M3, which 
Ad ode many of the banking inno¬ 
vations, have grown at 10.1 and 
N.I percent respectively. 

Thus, the Fed’s money policy 
tppesrs “tight" by ooe measure 
tad “easy" by others, Mr. Solo- 
noo said, and this is confusing to 
he public. 


Polish Crisis Deepens 
The Sinking Feeling 
In Chicago Grain Pits 

By HJ. Mai den berg 

New York Times Service 

blEW YORK —Whatever the outcome of the events in 
Poland tn economic terms, U.S. grain farmers already 
have paid a heavy price and may be called upon for even 
greater sacrifices. All this despite the fact that an o t her 
curtailment on grain shipments to the Soviet Woe has 
only been hinted by the Reagan administration s in ce the 
Polish government began its repressive moves two weeks 
ago. 

Grain and soybean cash and futures prices have tum¬ 
bled m those two weeks. Using the active near-March 
Chicago contracts as a yardstick, wheat fell to $3.89 a 
bushel from $4.13 in the two weeks; com, to $2.68 from 
*2/72; soybeans, to $6.28 from $6.49. Actual prices 
received by farmers are usually much lower and depend 
on geographic, quality and other considerations. 

Tbe Polish martial law situation came at a time when 
grain and soybean fanners had been paying heavily for 
producing record crops this season. Farm prices have 
plunged since the harvests were gathered. Tins has been 
reflected in the slowing of the rise in consumer prices the 
past few months. 

Even before ‘Warsaw’s declaration of martial law Deo. 
13, U.S. grain : farmers were being driven in. increasing 
numbers to pawn their crops with the government, not 
waiting for die final detail* of the administration’s new 
four-year farm bill, which was signed by the president 
two weeks ago. 

“The new farm price support levels are not the answer 
to the problems faced by the nation’s heavily indebted 
fanners, but they do provide some measure of relief," 
said Sherman L. Levin, agriculture research chief at Paine 
Webber Jackson & Carets, Chicago, in an interview last 
week. “But this relief is a season away.” 

Basically, the new farm (rill raised both the “target" 
and crop loan rates in stages over a four-year penod. 
When cash prices fall below the target level, the govern¬ 
ment pays the fanner the difference between the target 
and loan prices. 

For example, the target level for wheat in the current 
crop year that ends next May 31 is now $3.81 a bushel. 
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Commodities traders making offers to buy and sell in the grain pit of the Chicago Board of IVade. 


while the loan rate at which farmers may pawn their grain 
is $3.20. The federal interest rate on the pawned grain is 
14.5 percent a year. But farmers who place their crops in 
the three-year reserve program only pay interest on the 
first year. Even so, not many farmers are expected to 
redeem their grain because its quality and, consequently, 
market value, rarely improves with time . 

Under the new farm bill, the government cannot seQ 
the grain it acquires through defaults rat its reserve pro¬ 
gram at, in effect, less than 110 percent of current release 
price, a market level at which farmers are required to 
redeem their crops. As Mr. Levin said; 

“In the case of com, it mwms that the Co mmodi ty 
Credit Corp. could not sell the grain at less than 80 cents 
a bushel above the current price level on the farm. But 
farmers needn’t worry about the government’s stocks of 
grain. Much of it could be disposed of through donations 
to needy countries under various relief programs." 

The threat of government stocks acquired through de¬ 
fault on loan programs had been a mantel depressant in 
past years of burdensome surpluses. What still fri ghten* 
the farmers is the threat of another embargo. Not only 
would it shot off *aies to an important customer, but »i<n 
strengthen foreign competition. 


In June, 1973, former President Richard Nixon, react¬ 
ing to a possible shortage of soybeans, embargoed ex¬ 
ports of the oilseed and caused panic buying by Japan, 
which depends cm it for much of its imported protein. As 
a result, Brazil, then a minor soybean producer, was en¬ 
couraged by Japanese and other investors to sharply in¬ 
crease output. Today, Brazil is the second major exporter 
of soybeans and bean oil and meaL 
In January, 1979, former President Jimmy Carter im¬ 
posed a partial embargo on grain exports to the Soviet 
Union following its military intervention in Afghanistan 
the month before. This vastly stimulated grain produc¬ 
tion in Ar gentina, Western Europe and other countries. 

A recent report by Bache Halsey Stuart Shields noted 
that Thailand and South Africa had greatly stepped up 
com exports to such important U.S. markets as South 
Korea, Taiwan, the Soviet Union and Japan. 

The Soviet Union has succeeded in diversifying its im¬ 
ports of grain since President Reagan lifted the partial 
curtailment last May. How much so will be revealed after 
the Southern Hemisphere’s grain crops are harvested next 
March and April. Grain traders note that much of Argen¬ 
tina’s next com and wheat crops have alrady been bought 
by the Soviet Union.- 


Japanese Surplus 
On Trade Plunges 


Small Bank in West Germany Steps Firmly Into the Future 


By John Tagliabuc 

New York Tima Service 

HAMBURG — Upstairs, its 
stuffed leather arm chair ^ and oak 
wainscoting make it look like any 
one of the small private banks that 
for years have financed this port 
city’s shipping industry. 

But downstairs. West Germa¬ 
ny’s tiny Verbraucherbank greets 
its customers with the banking in¬ 
dustry’s most modem computer 
equipment, some of which is being 
installed in depositors’ homes as 
part of an experiment closely 
watched by competitors. 

Verbraucherbank’s fully compu- 
terized branch-banking services 
and- its in-home banking network, 
which operates via West Germa¬ 
ny’s videotex system, has resulted 
in a business explosion. The bank, 
founded six years ago. has in¬ 
creased its accounts from fewer 
than 3,000 to more than 41,000. 

By cutting soaring personnel 
costs, the Verbraucherbank has 
passed on savings in the form of 
cost-free services and daily interest 
payments on accounts, attractions 
few other West German banks can 
afford. 

“The idea was to reduce our op¬ 
erating costs by letting our cus¬ 
tomers work for themselves." said 
Alfred Richter, a spokesman for 
the bank’s two-member manage¬ 
ment board. “These are self-service 
accounts. It’s sort of the cash-and- 
carry principle applied to retail 
banting." 


Great Interest 


West Germany’s big banks view 
Verbraucberbank’s move with 
great interest. Many of them are 
investing heavily in automation to 
reduce rising personnel costs that 
have depressed profits in recent 
years. 

Deutsche Bank, the counties 
largest hank, and several munici¬ 
pal savings and loan associations 
are testing similar, though less so¬ 
phisticated, automated banking 
systems. 

Though most bank analysts con¬ 


ceded that Verbraucherbank is an 
interesting experiment in how au¬ 
tomated banking can become, 
most agreed its attractiveness 
probably is limited to only a por¬ 
tion of bank customers. 

They noted that at least part of 
its cost-effectiveness may be the re¬ 
sult of indirect state subsidies, be¬ 
cause the videotex system some of 
its customers use fra 1 home bank¬ 
ing purposes is part of a test pro¬ 
gram paid for by the Federal gov¬ 
ernment. 

Verbraucherbank customers 
who live in Dussddorf or West 
Berlin, where the Bonn govern¬ 
ment is now testing its videotex 
system, called Bildschirmtext, can 
also do their hanking at home, us¬ 
ing their account numbers and a 
series of passwords to gain access 
to the bank’s computer via the vi¬ 
deotex system. 

Videotex is an electronic system 
that employs telephone lines to en¬ 
able users to call up information 
on television screens from central 
data storage banks. In 1983, when 
Bildsdurmtexl is scheduled to be 
introduced throughout West Ger¬ 
many on a commercial basis, all of 
Verbraucherbank customers will 
have access to the home banking 
system. 

Automatic Transfers 

Nearly all West German wage 
earners have their earnings trans¬ 
ferred directly to bank accounts. 
To take care of monthly electric or 
telephone bills, for example, a 
West German bank customer can 
give the bank a permanent en¬ 
dorsement allowing the utility to 
withdraw payments directly from 
an account 

To pay rent or transfer sums to 
savings accounts, the customer can 
teD the bank to transfer a set 
amount each month to another ac¬ 
count Rather than sending checks. 
West Germans normally pay 
monthly bills by account transfers, 
most of which are effected at con¬ 
siderable cost to the banks. 

This maanq, also, that nnlflc* 

U.S. bank customers. West Ger¬ 


mans ffwlte relatively few r»*h 
withdrawals and make tittle use of 
credit cards. 

While other West German 
banks charge as much as 50 a 
transaction, Verbraucherbank of¬ 
fers customers 88 such transac¬ 
tions a month cost-free by letting 
the customer and his computer do 
the work. 

Not Testing Ground 

In 1976, the assets of two small 
Hamburg retail banks were com¬ 
bined to form Verbraucherbank, 
whose name means consumer 
bank, indicating its customer-ori¬ 
ented banking philosophy. 

The bank’s two largest share¬ 
holders. with 38 pe r ce n t each, are 
the Bayerische Verdnsbank, a pri¬ 
vate Munich-based bank, and 
Wurttembergische Kommunale 
Landesbank Girozentrale, a gov¬ 


ernment-controlled bank in south- 
era West Germany. 

Despite these big shareholders. 
Mr. Richter denied that the bank 
was a testing ground for big banks' 
automation plans 

“We’re not anybody’s guinea 
-pig; we're an institution in our 
own right, and a successful one," 
he said, glancing over the shoulder 
of a bank customer who pecked at 
the keys of a computer terminal. 

.The bank was founded with an 
eye toward videotex, but total au¬ 
tomation is coining only gradually. 
In 1978, two years after Verbrau¬ 
cherbank opened its doors, 52 per¬ 
cent of transactions were electron¬ 
ic, and of the bank’s 3.113 ac¬ 
counts. 57 were based entirely an 
conventional bank service. This 
fall, 72.6 percent of transactions 
were electronic, and though the to¬ 
tal number of accounts rose to 


41,000, only 53 “manual" accounts 
remained. 

Transactions that continue to 
evade total automation indude 
cash deposits and issuance of per¬ 
sonal checks. 

Some bank analysts note that 
self-service banks are not Kkdy to 
appeal to the broad majority of 
bank customers, many of whom 
want personal finance counseling 
from roeir banker. 


From Agency Dispatches 

TOKYO — Japan’s merchandise 
trade surplus narrowed sharply in 
November to $613 million, about 
the same level as a year earlier, 
from $2.91 billion in October, the 
Finance Ministry said Monday. 
With the narrowing trade surplus, 
November’s current account 
showed its first deficit in six 
months. 

The current account, which in- 
dudes merchandise trade as well 
as so-called invisibles such as 
spending on tourism, freight and 
inmnmflff charges, turned into a 
deficit of $1.06 billion from a 
$1.78-billion surplus in October 
and was twice the size of the year- 
ago $506-mflhon deficit. 

The sharp swing was reinforced 
by a record invisible trade deficit 
of $1.52 billion, mainly caused by 
increased interest payments, minis¬ 
try officials said. Invisible trade 
account deficit was $964 million in 
October and $1.02 billion in No¬ 
vember, 1980. 

Merchandise exports rose 6.7 
percent to $11.56 billion in No¬ 
vember from a year earlier, while 
imports were up 7.1 percent at 
$10.95 billion. 

Traditional Slow Moath 

The off rials said that while No¬ 
vember is traditionally a slow ex¬ 
port month of the year, stagnant 
economic conditions in other 
countries and the yen’s apprecia¬ 
tion against major Euro pean and 
other currencies bad cut into sales 
of major items, including steel, au¬ 
tomobiles and television sets. 

Meanwhile, imports expanded 
with increased amounts of manu¬ 
factured goods and gold. Novem¬ 
ber gold imports were wrath $570 
million against $92 million a year 
earlier. 

Japan’s overall balance of pay¬ 
ments, which includes current ac¬ 
count as well as long- and short¬ 
term capital accounts, swung into 
a $376-miIlion surplus in Novem¬ 
ber from a $ 1.45-billion deficit in 
October and compared with a 
$IJ5-bDIion surplus a year ago, 
the manigtiy said. 

Finance officials said the No¬ 
vember long-term capital account 



showed a monthly record surplus 
of $277 bniioa. after a $2_53-bD- 
lion October deficit, due to a 
record inflow of $4.64 billion 
through portfolio investments by 
aon-residents in Japanese stocks 
and bonds and others. This offset 
an outflow of $1.87 billion though 
the supply of loans, direct overseas 
investments and overseas securities 
investments by Japanese investors.. 

Net Buyers of Stock 

Last month was the first time in 
three months that foreign investors 
were net buyers of Japanese stocks 
as purchases rose to a record $206 
billion and selling rose to a record 
$1.63 billion, officials said. 

Total capital inflow included a 
record $297 billion of net invest¬ 
ment in the Gen-Saki bond trad¬ 
ing. 

The government also said: 

• Preliminary industrial pro¬ 
duction fell a seasonally-adjusted 
0.1 percent in November from Oc¬ 
tober. when the output index had 
risen 1.5 percent. The unadjusted 
November index was up 7 percent 
from a year earlier after a 5.8 per¬ 
cent year-on-year rise in October. 

• Unadjusted consumer prices 
fell 03 percent in November after 
a 0.4-percent gain in October. The 
year-on-year rise of 3.6 percent, 
down from a 4.1-percent October 
gain, was the first fall in three 
months. 

Economic Planning Agency offi¬ 
cials said consumer prices wm con¬ 
tinue to stabilize in the last quarter 
of fiscal 1981, ending next March, 
due to a likely appreciation of the 
yen against the dollar and no ex¬ 
pected increase in oil prices. 

• Unadjusted unemployment 
fell to 1.19 minion in November 
from 1-22 miTli nn in October. The 
unemployment rate was 21 per¬ 
cent, unchanged from both Ooo- 
ber and from a year earlier. 

Meanwhile, the Bank of Japan 
said it has lifted controls over com¬ 
mercial hank lending for January^ 
March quarter. The central bank 
has up to now controlled excess 
commercial bank.lending by set¬ 
ting a quarterly ceiling of allow¬ 
ance for net additional lending. 


Rise in West German Prices 
Slowed Further in Month 


Reuters 

WIESBADEN, West Germany 
— West German inflation slowed 
in December, with retail prices in¬ 
creasing a provisional 03 percent 
in after a rise of 03 percent in No¬ 
vember, the federal statistics office 
said Monday. 

The cost-of-living index stood 
63 percent higher than in Decem¬ 
ber, 1980. The index has gained a 
provisional 5.9 percent this year 
after a 5.5 percent increase in 
1980. 

Meanwhile, the IFO economic 
research institute said Monday the 
West German economy may grow 
a real 4 percent in both 1983 and 
1984. 

Inflationary pressures should 
weaken perceptibly in 1982, en¬ 
couraging lower interest rates and 
providing a good basis for eco¬ 
nomic growth, it said in its Decem¬ 
ber report. The institute had said 
earlier that the West German 


economy will grow 2 percent in 
1982 

It said the real 4 percent growth 
rate in 1983 and 1984 is possible 
provided there are continued gov¬ 
ernment efforts to reduce its bor¬ 
rowing requirement, restraint in 
wage negotiations and no further 
escalation of ofl prices. - 


COMPANY 

REPORT 


Rovenue and profils, in millions, ere in local 
currencies unless otherwise indicated 


United States 

Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
3rd Qaar. 1981 1988 

Revenue- 1,870. 1,74a 

Net Lass. 6.92 7.96 

9 montta 1981 1980 

Revenue.. £090. 5,100. 

Net Lass. 28L69 3036 


NYSE Prices Slip; Money Supply Decreases 


From Agency Dispatches 

NEW YORK — Prices on die 
'lew York Stock Exchange dosed 
swer in light trading Monday as 
^vestors moved out of the market 
■head of the weekly money supply 
igures. released after the close. 

. The Federal Reserve Board said 
hat the UJS. money supply, as 
peasured by M-1B, fell $1.9 b3- 
ion to $440.4 billion in the week 
aded Dec. 16. The previous 
week’s figure was revised upward 
o $4423 billion from the previ- 
wsly reported $440.6 billion. 

A Fed spokesman said the revi- 
fon reflected the inclusion of data 
*om small banks, those with depo¬ 
rts of between $2 minion and $15 
rihhxt, which report quarterly to 
he Fed. 

The M-1A aggregate declined 
•800 million to S363 billion in the 
3ec. 16 week, the Fed said. 

Most analysts had projected 

?Kck Raises its Stake 
n W.R. Grace to 27% 

Reuters 

Washington — The 

riedrich Flick Group of West 
iermany has reported to the Secu¬ 
res and Exchange Commission 
iat it has raised its stake in W.R. 
•race & Co. to 129 million shares, 
r 27 percent of the common 
ode. 

Flick, a Dusseldorf-based hdd- 
ig eomoany with interests in sled, 
icnucals. plastics and wood prod- 
cts, said the total includes 
47,100 shares acquired between 
*cl 30 and Dec. 21. at around $45 
share. W.R. Grace specializes in 
ncnicals. consumer products, and 
aetgy. 


there would be a slight increase in 
the Ml-B measure of the money 
supply, which would have lent 
credence to investors* perceptions 
that interest rates w31 not ease fur¬ 
ther over the near term. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver¬ 
age drifted lower all day and fin¬ 
ished off 3.04 points at 87034. 
Declines led advances by a 9-to-5 
and volume totaled 2832 million 
shares, compared with the 23.94 
mill ion traded Thursday. The mar¬ 
ket was dosed Friday fra Christ¬ 
mas. 

Also after the markets dosed, 
the federal Open Market Commit¬ 
tee released the minutes of its Nov. 
17 meeting. The polity committee 
reaffirmed its snort-term Ml-B 
and M-2 growth targets of 7 and 
II percent respectively and low¬ 
ered federal funds target range. 

Analysts said stocks followed 
the lead of the bond market, which 
weakened in the face of continued 
fir mness in the federal funds rate. 

The rate has been above 12 per¬ 
cent since the beginning of Decem¬ 
ber and-Monday rose to a high of 
12% percent from an opening 12K 
percent. 

Trading was concentrated in 
blue chip and basic industry 
stocks, traditional favorites of the 
institutions, signifying continued 
year-end portfolio adjustments. 

The lack of trading cuts the 
chances the market, which is down 
about 10 percent so far for the 
year, will stage a traditional year- 

->larkets Closed 

All financial markets were dosed 
Monday in Australia, Britain and 
Canada fra Boxing day. 


end rally. Investors are uncatain 
about the outlook for the economy 
next year. 

The National Machine Tool 
Builders' Association said Monday 
that November orders dropped 9.6 
percent from October. The associ¬ 
ation said the deepening recession 
is discouraging manufacturers 
from moving ahead with plant ex¬ 
pansion and moderization pro¬ 
grams. 

At present, the market is being 
restrained by tax selling that is ex¬ 
pected to last* through the final 
trading day. But the lack of vol¬ 
ume indicated the .setting was not 
as heavy as it was the previous 
three weeks. 

On the NYSE floor. IBM, the 
most active issue last week and a 
popular institutional investment. 


was active again Monday and 
dropped Vs to 5616. 

The volume leader was Reliance 
.Group, up V4 to 93%. Also active 
were Exxon, off % to 30%. Gener¬ 
al Motors, imehanged at 38%, Col¬ 
gate Palmolive, up % to 16%, Mo- 
hO, off Ik to 24% and Boeing, 
up % to 22%. 

Western uni cm rose 1% to 36%. 
Curtiss-Wright raised its stake in 
the company to 63 percent from 
3.8 percent and said it may seek 
control. 

In corporate news. Union Pacif¬ 
ic’s Champlm Petroleum subsidi¬ 
ary said Monday that a well on 
Texas State block 438-L, 10 miles 
off the Texas coast, flowed 4 mil¬ 
lion cubic feet of natural gas a day 
from one zone and 13 million 
from another. 


CURRENCY RATES 


Interbank exchange rates for Dec 28.1981. exdudng bank service charges. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


MITSUI & CO., LTD. 

(a>R’e) 

The nadenagped a na o wn ceo that as from 
6ch January 1982 at Ka*-Aa*odatia 
N.V., Spaiscrut 172, Amsterdam, 
dhxsjw. 18 (acco m p an ied by an "Affi- 
daviO cf the CDR’s Hftmn * Cc^ 
L&L, each repr- 100 ahiiwe, will be 
payable with Dfla. 3*34 net (c&T.per 
record-daic 30.9-1981; bsh Yen 33 p-sh) 
after deduction of 15% Japaneee las = 
Yen S2J30 - Dfls. -.60 per CM. 
Without an Affidavit 20% Jap.tax (“ Yen 
70.- “DCs. -,80 p. CDR.) will be deduct¬ 
ed. 

After 30.4.1982 the die, will only be paid 
under dejection of 20% Jsp.tax with Dfls. 
214 net, in accordance with the J a pa ne se 
tax nrgdirtiona. 

AMSTERDAM DEPOSITARY 
COMPANY N.V. 

Amsterdam, 18th December 196L 


ARGENTINE 

REPUBLIC 

EXTERNAL US. $ BONDS 

THE WESTON GROUP 


makes a market 
in ail series 

Enquiries to:. 

4802 ZURICH Sloekeretr. 10. 
Telex: 53711. TeL: 201 13 50. 

. PANAMA 5, R-P. 

- .Yin Emm, 200 • 7° pfeo 
Tu 368636. TeL: 23&80. 


KNTEMATIONAL 
KXKCIlflVE OPPORTUNITIES 


ADVERTISEMENT 


SEARS HOLDINGS LIMITED 

< CDR’s) 


The underaifpied announces that as from 
6 th January 1982 at Kn-Awxhiie 
N.y_ Spuislraal 172. Amsterdam. 
div.ep.no. 13 of the GDR'a Sears 
HdMraga limited, each repr. 1C 
ahafita. will be payable with Dus. 3,08 
(re interim dirideod for the vear ending 
31sf-Januarv 1962) -.7 p. per share. 

T4 j£dil £ -.30 = Dfls. L41j>er CDR. 

residents oi the United Kingdom can 
only claim this tax credit when the relevant 
but treaty meets this facility. 

AMSTERDAM DEPOSITARY 
COMPANY N.V. 

Amsterdam. 18th December 1981. 


.c&u 


ADVERTISEMENT 


NIPPON ELECTRIC COMPANY LTD. 

(CDRV) 

The undersigned announces that as from 
6 th January 1982 at Kas-Aaeodatie 
N.V., Spuislraal 172, Amsterdam, 
dhr-ctMio. 16 (accompanied by an "Affi¬ 
davit of the CDR’a Nippon Electric 
Company Ltd, each repr. 200 
shares, will be parable with Dfl*. 6*24 
net (div.per record-date 30.9.1981^enw 
Yen 325 p^h) after deduction of I5%Jap- 
anese tax — Yen 97,50 = Dfla. 1.11 per 
CDR. 

Without an Affidavit 20% Jap-tar (— Yen 
13a- -Dfls. 1.48 p. CDR.) will be 
deducted. 

After 30.4.1982 the div. will only be paid 
under deduction of 20% Jap.tax with DDs. 
5JJ7 oft, in accordance with the Japanese 
tax regulations. 

AMSTERDAM DEPOSITARY 
COMPANY N.V. 

Amsterdam, 18tb December 1981. 


LEADING 

INTERNATIONAL 

COMPANY 

seeks 

EXPORT SALES 
MANAGER 

Location: Tunis 
Salary : about $ 35,000 plus 
housing,car, etc. 

The company is a world leader in its 
field of fast moving consumer products. 
Rapid expansion of its North African 
operations provides the opportunity for 
an ambitious salesman to develop new 
markets in the region. 

Based in the pleasant capital city of 
•Tunis, you will be expected to travel 
extensively and implement sales, 
merchandising and promotional plans 
through local distributors, licensees and 
clients. The qualifications we are 
seeking are stringent: 

— fluent French and English 

— good Arabic . 

— age around 30-35 

— degree in marketing, economics or 
business administration 

— at least two years' experience in 
export sales, preferably of consumer 
goods in the Middle East region. 

— ability to work independently under 
challenging conditions. 


If you meet these qualifications, please 
send your curriculum vitae to the 
address below quoting reference AC02. 
All replies will be treated in strictest 
confidence. 


Coopers 

&Lybrand 


Management 
Consultants Ltd 

5 - 7 Vass Constantmou Avenue. 
Athens 13B 


[at Commercial fume. (61 Amountsn««did toDu» oo* Pound. 1*1 UnttsofWQ. <x) Urt&rfUnO. 



cab tonqr 


“Service to the Individual 
tek be rittt tees rat ®*5 
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Akeni Investment Management 
Perifodi 593, 8027 ZZMdi S wit rr fcm d. 

TeL, 01/311.94.44 or 01/311.94.47 - Totem 58 598 (Aknl CH). 


Currency 

Algeria 100 Diner. 635 

Angola 100 Kwma.... 030 

Aueeke 1 Mr. 1.13 

Barbado s 1 Dolor. 047 

ftael 100 Gib. 0O5 

m g nria 1 lama.. 040 

Burma 100 Kyai. 110 

Burundi 100 rm c. 0J4 

A 100 Prone. 033 

0*4 100 N. fe*o*. 1J0 

Cyprus 1 hvd. 22S 

Dsmt 100 Cron. 1230 

EC 1 EC Odor. 038 

tel* 1 P o u n d . 0.93 

cSfciolDdbn. 040 

Ghana 1 Cm*-—. 0X0 

Cv*»1WSt*. 070 

Gtmc* 100 Dredva_ 140 

lOOFfcrire.... — 
100 Beam. 950 


25. INI. 
C u rrency IL5.S 

FDrtugd 100 &t. 1-53 

Bumo 1 Rubai. 026 

Seydafei I Bx. 0.13 

Sana leone Tincne.. 037 

Somrfal S*«. 006 

Saudi Afrioa 1 ifand ... 02& 

Span 100 PaMto. Ott 

Sri Un 1 Rp. QOS 

Suder. 1 Pound. 0 l65 

Stmdan 100 Kron. 1M0 

Syria 1 Pound. 0.16 

Tarmnia 100 She.. 2.10 

iMbd 100 Ml. 460 

TrmUllUb. 029 

Timao 1 Diner. ITS 

Turtay 100 found. 020 

Uganda 100 Ste.. WO 

Zmr* 1 Zaire. 028 

Zambia I Kw.. 040 

ZtedM 1 DoDer .... 025 


For informa ti on & cost of advertising contact 
for Franco and any country not tilled belowi 
PARIS (HEAD OfflCE) 

Max Ferraro, 

181, Av*. Chories-de-GauBe, 92S21 NeuiDy Gedex, franco. 
TeL. 747-12-65. Telex: 613595. 


EUROPE 


Me tOm WMe 
TeL. (54) 150622. Tu 135528 BUERO. 
H rt tfuw 4 bmp n il wag. Arthur Mntenor, 
TeL. 343.18.99- Tx., 23922 AMX. 
G er m any . HekO Jung or Karin Ohff 
TnLi 283678. Tiu 416721 HT D. 
G r a e co 8 Cyprus: J.C Ramasm 

TeL= 361 8397. Txu 214227 EXSE GR. 
Bdp Antonio Seanbt u H u 

TeL. 67934 37. Tx.: 610161. 
NtMedc A. Taming/A Grim 
Tat.: 020-263615. Txj 13133. 
BorfngriTRaa Aiabar 
TaLi 672793 L 663544. 

Tr, u£^Trf!2C5173.Tx: 262009. 

Alfredo Umlaut! S on rae nlu 
ToLr 4SS 28 91. Txj 4A172 COYAE. 
rtt x a rta n d - G. Van Ihuyoo « M. Water 
T«L (021)295894 25722 GVT 6H 


TeL 


t O n g itnm : Emma Bosch 
24251 7! 


75. Txj 262009. 

anas 


Hoag bag: C Cheney 

TeL-. 5420906. Tx.-. 63379CCAL HX. 

^ 229873*^341118BKJV AB0TA376l 
J apan: Tadarfn Mari 

TeL. 504 19 25. Taj 25666. 

tetemen. Jordan, Syria Iraq A Egypt 

Wcdid Adi, 

TeL- Swaodc. 335252. 20417 LE 

Scogoporo, Mcdaydre Mflee Satxuflan 
TeL 4474697. Tx^ RS20476. 

Saudi Ali ka. Babin A H annu n d 

TeL. 230717.1x^64013. 

USAs Sandy O'Hara 
Tab 212752389a 


/ 
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NYSE Nationwide Trading dosing Prices Dec. 28 
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.ttMonm stock 


Tables indude the nationwide prices up to the dosing on wall Street. ' 

_ ___ QfQW 

HioSTSIr oTT In * YM. P/E 1& Wo* 

(Continued from Page $) 


12Monti Stock Sts. don PrJ5 

HMl Low Dlv. In S YW. P/E Ms. Mton U* QuH.Ctai* 


125 vu 

155 ]5*SwEnr n^f 


ss iSIS "I 

AM 25? 

S5 "WSpornr ijg 

£§£*££% ]% 
?I5J ’-2* 

!** ,L ShilUle JtOo 

I?* S toffy j» 


n 


1 

5 

8 

13 

14 
1C 
11 

11 

21 

*■ 

Z 

2 

2 

2 


a-| a »** « 
si s a; ss ais 

» m =3* » «5+ 2 

U 7 511 ISM Wh 1514 - i4 
aJia 4 23%. o£ S£+* 

if.*™* 55 55 

MM 2H 33% 32% 33% 

?? I -m2 IS? 25 * 

srif.a §*+« 
jA&3kT ytft 
“I 1 ® SS S£ £L% 

SfiBasrjL %vs £ Ir * 

'S2 S*S&S H i !« istt u% i*%—* 

^2 *L siOfTin i 04 i ■ «u « u 

“f. MFV.SU, B%+ V4 

*a * <3 »tt 2Itt 27 — tt 
“• 18 3% 3% 3% 

Mo a im n% u%— * 

8.1 B 3 9 8% t%— % 

<511 135 221* 23% 22% + % 
?£ *119 litt 15% U 

?41« t it 24 24 + * 

+* 9 107 38 TMVi X + 186 
12. *550 8* ■ X* 

<2 7 *22 38% 37% 3819- tt 
3.7 4 11 17% 17% 17% 

*}.>* 5S Si SL% 

rStl ’1% -L3* - U7 « SS m? ?«*+ % 

2422 an 13% 13 13%— % 

SA 7 130 IBtt Is* 18% 

11 i IQ 23% 23% 23% 

M 147 Utt 11* IJVb 
+5 9 931 47% 44% 47+14 
U 3 97 94% 96tt+ « 

U V AM 27% 27% 27%— * 

+3 8 40 42* 42 42% 

15 2 100 100 100 —1 

35 3S4 HldM «*— % 

8 58 5 % 5 V . 5 *— % 

2511 40 17% 19% 19%— % 

5121078 34% 35% 34 — % 
V 6 44 19% 19% 19%-% 
71 3% 3% 3% 

75 9 33 14% 14% 14%— % 

u * us i* x** «*— % 
8.1 2 29% 39% 39%—% 

2510 340 43% 42% 43%+ % 
1514 28 40% 39% 40 + % 


ja jsffla .■*• 
«s i&isis i£ 
BsSafss&’s 


9% 7% StaMSe l.ito 

lMStatifOi 152 

if* ~ •»» 

- « StaTCM J4 

Mg IH § tWlOB 1 

15JS »%siaviu ijo 

S% m 1 * ¥£$L *’- 4 ° a 

Sitera?' 32 


S SHflP.S 

SjJ 

• ss » &g 

•ISIS QOMSunC pfZSB 

36% 14% Sunbm 1 JO 

£ 

-B ,»*5sa. * 

• Se la^o ,*.ij 

22% ISttSapmkG 50 
■■ 4% 3 Sapjcv 

-21% 10 Swank l 
- 19* 14 S VO ran 158 
.. 31% 35% Sytm pf2A0 

w% i vn,w ' lM> 

42% 24 Sysco s M 


23% 14% TECO 
41% 17 TRE I 

•85% *9 TRW 250 
1« 108 TRW Pf 450 

-35% 2*% ToftBrd .92 
4% 3% Taller 

1% MTallty pf 1 
39% 20 TandV 8 
12% 7% Tndvcff 

11% 4% Tarawl 58b 

28% 12% Tchclr 31 
43% 45% Tektntx 1 
12% 3% Tel cam 551 

174*111 Teldyn % 

. 9* 4% Telex 

53% 29% Tcitnca 250 
88 71 Tone or U 

4AW. 50% Tene pr 750 
51% 29 Teradyn 
21 13% Toaora 50 

39% 34% Tesor pfj.14 
49% 31% Texaco 3 
45 31% TexCftl 1.10 

80% 43% TexEst 350 
21% 19% TxET PfL4B 
■24% 21% TxET Pf357 
51% 30% TexGT 152 
'.40% 24%TexlOd 50b 
■124% 75 Tmlnst 2 
•'44% 17% Tex Inf a 55 
*18% 15% TxNNIx 258 
-41% 28 TxOGoi M 
..41% 24% TxPoe 55 
22% 14% Texlltll 158 
5% 2%Taxffln 
*38% 24% Textron 150 
41% 24% Textr pf25B 
.34 21% Textr on50 

. 3% 1% Thacfc 

39% 18% ThrmE n 
*39 aSMTMoW 81.10 
45 44% ThmBet 152 

.17% 10% Thom In 54b 
,24% 9% ThmMd n 

17% low Thrmy 50 
18% 17%-nCor 5 12D 
53 31% Ttdwtr- 50 

24% 11% Tloerln 50 
.41% 24% Timet s 1 
59% saw Tim I PTB1J7 
*48% 48% Tlml pfGUO 


58% 


tTlmesM 


— T—T—T — 

1 31 85 4 344 19% 19% 19%+ % 

S3 9 T72 19% 18% 19%+ % 
45 7 74 54% 53% 53A— % 
3J 1 TIB ITS 115 —1* 
2511 108 33% 32% 32%—% 

175 3% 3W 3W— % 

15. 25 4% 4% 6* 

18 829 33W 32% 33 + % 

10 23 10% 10W 10%+ W 

ut » w> w % 

SA 4 40 13% 13 13%+ U 

1513 19 54% 54% 54%+ W 

1M 3W 3% 3%— % 

7 247 140% 138% 139%+ W 

8 400 4% 4W 4%+ W 

74 41444 33% 32% 33% 

15. 43. 74 73% 73%+ % 

14. 1 5ZW 52W 5ZW+ Vi 

24 56 35 34% 35 + % 

25 4 350 2DW 19% 19% 

44 5 34% 34% 34%+ % 

94 41092 33% 33% 33%— W 

24 9 94 39% 39% 39% 

75 4 85 50% 49% 50 — % 

12. 1 19% 19% 19% 

11 19 22% 22 22 — W 

5L2 6 120 34% 34% 36%+ M 
3.0 I 45 27 24% 24%— % 

2515x445 >1% Bl 81 
.1731194 39% 38% 39%+ W 

13- 4 11 14% 14% 1«4+ W 

3 17 407 35% 3 5 35W+ % 

525 13 31% 30% 30% 

95 6 340 19% 19W 19*+ % 

44 55 4W 3% 4 + W 

4510 494 26% 26 24%+% 

73 12 25% 2BW 28%+ % 

45 I 23% 23% 23%+ W 

13 26 2W 2 2 

11 181 21W 20% 21 + % 

1511 34 3IW 31 31 + W 

3413 22 57% 5CW 57%+1 

45 8 12 15% 15W 15% 

4 40 11% 11 11 + W 

O 7 M 12% 12% 12%+ % 
75 5 3 15% 15% 15% 

1.911 98 42 41% 42 + * 

7510 426 13% 12% 12%— % 
2517 57 39W 38W 38%— W 

25 4 5SV* 35ft 55V+- % 

65 2 45% 65% 45%+ W 

4311 22 44* 44W 44%—% 


78 57% TTfnkn 34a 
34 19WTod5tlp 1 
25% .10 Tokiutl 8-54 

1% fcJSIfpSS 

S2 mnL 

S% +W TtatS ■**’ 

33% 15 Tosco 
21% 13% Towle M 
2 % 15% ToyRU s 
nj* 19% Trow 852 
29% 18% Tran* 1J4 
28% n%TWCP 
12* 4% TW wt 

W 10%TWC nt 130 
32 20 TWC Of 244 

26* 77W T rcnnn 150 
14% 14 Tran Inc 212 
51% 37%Trerac0 150 
8% 4% Tranai .10 
U% 53 TrGP p(645 

79 HWTrCP p?U4 
21% l**TrGP vtisa 
10% 5% TrnsOh 

» *% TARlty 

30% 20% Trnnwy 1 J0b 
5< 37% T rev In 258 

24% 18% Tricon %79f 
22% IB TrlCu pfUO 
4% 2% TriSaln 
13% 9% Trtfllnd M 
24% 12% TrldPc 1 
14% 7 Trioitr 5ir 
19% 8% Tries a .if 

27% 14% Trlntv 58 
18% W%TraCP 172 
25% 14 Twin Da 1.10 
.24% 10% TycoL S 30 
29% 14 TyWrep -55 
57* 23W Trmahr 


3T% 17 UAL 
3S 24 UGI US 
13 9 Vi UMC 1 Jo 

514 3 UMET ,I3e 

16% 4 UNCRes 
9% 5WUNR .171 
52 37% USFGCo 128 

49 JTWUntlvr ij« 
63% 44% UCarop 188 

62% 45* UnCnrtJ 350 
15% 7% UoComr 30 

9* 4W UntanC J*t 
11% 9% UnElec 1J2 

» 20% UnEI ofXM 

33 25% UnEI pf450 

33% 27 UnEI p«4J4 
62 46%UEI pfL 6 
U% 12% UnEI pf2.13 
«% T7W UnEI PQ72 
aw 43WUnd Df7+1 
57 47WUE1 OfH ■ 
44% 28* uoncaf 1 
W 42% UnPnc 150 
10% 5W Uni ray I 
44* 27 Unim pf 
25 20% Unite n 

17% 9% UnEffld jtO 

• 13% 8W UBrd pflJa 
27W 21WUC&TV n.14 
5«k 37W UnEnra 1 32 
20% 17% Ulltum 224 
,27* 23 Ulllu pf 357 
lis% 13 Ulllo Df 2-20 
a 2ZW UIIIU M 4 
,42% 28 UnlHlVJ lb 
2«W 16% Until nn J2 
14* 10 UJcrBk 1.12a 
4% 3% UfdMM 
5% 2% UnPkMn 
25 17WU3FOS 2.12* 

2^ 

gb^sar is 

30 20* uSLeas M 

19% 11* US Rty Joe 
3«k 19*uSSho sljj 
35* 23% USSteel 2 
51 35 USTobc 240 

« UnT«* 250 
271 I89W UTefl pf ■ 
•2% S^UTeft pfX87 
23* 20 UTefl Bflss 
» 14% UnlTel 158 

r »% 18% UnTT 2Dfl50 
16* Unlfrd s 35 
12W Unlvor 56 
17% li% UnlvPd 56 
34% 21% UnLeof 152 
49 49%' 

34 19%__ _ 

32 ZWUSLF Pf255 
8* 4% Ualfelne 54a 

20 15 UtaPL 220 

22* 11 UtPL pfiUO 
MW 18% UtPL »f2.»0 
18% 15* UtPL pf2J4 
14% 13* UtPL PI254 


S3 8 10 65 MW 641+—% 

34 6 If 21* 27* 28* + '% , 

35 8 B 14* 14- 1 ■ 14'i— %■* 

14. 6 228 14% 16W -TAW— W>. 
16. 5 15 14% 14%-% 

14. 18- 14 14 -44-4k- 


WobLnw JSf* in t YW. P/E & Wish Law 


CITo* 
Ooee Prow 
> M.CtMf 


AMEX Nationwide Trading Oosing Prices Dec, 28 

Tables include the ni&oowide pkes np to die dOft im op wut Street, '■ 

i via p/« ft MM i 


HMfW M _ Sis. _ 

Mpb Lm Die. In S YW. P/E Bk Mob Uw 


SB 


75 4 1] 22% 22*^32%^ .. -■ 
45 S MS -44% 43* 43 % .. L. 
M. 144 20% 20* 3Mb-^* 
14. 7 18% 18* 11%--% 

3 194 3% 3% 3%— % 

35 7 21 11* 1! II 
4J13 17 14 15% M — * 

45 7 50 8% Mb 8% 

14 9 70 U* 12* I2%— % 
34 5 143 15% M* IS*-* 
95 7 221 17% 17% 17%+ * 
45 6 39 14% 16* 14%— * 
45 5 211 11% 11* 11%- tt 
257 10 23 27% Zf + 14 

17 174 29W 28% 28%+ % 


19 951 17% 17 17W—% 

74 6 11 24% 26* 24*+ * 

18. • 38 11% »W n w 

35 8 7 3% 3% 3%— W 

4 294 7 4% 7 

14 4* 6 6 — W 

74 7 15 43 42% Ok- % 

44 5 1 44* 44* 44*—% 

f77544t*6«%49 + % 
47 5 429 SB* 50* 50* 

1610 27 13 12% 12*+ % 

45 6 131 4% 4% 4%— w 

M. 4 411 11 10% 10*— W 

u. tue a 32 a 

14 jn 29W 29W 29W+1 

16. 1390 » 29 27 —1 

16. z330 50 SO SO 

16. 5 13* 13 13 — % 

M. 25 19W 19 19 — * 

14. 3 47* 47* 47* 

14. 2 01 51 ST 

25 91353 J8W 38W 38*+ W 
35 13 205 53W 52% 53W— * 

5 349 4* 6* 4%— * 

Z4B0 42 41% 41%_ * 

10 74 20* 20% 20*+ * 

4511 57 10* M 10 — % 
14. 14 8% 8% ■% 

534 78 027* 27% 27*—* 

45 5 87 40% 40 40*— * 

14. X 28 19% II* 19W— * 

16. 8 25 25 25 

14. moo 13* 13* 13* 

16. 6 25* 25 25*+ * 

2511 II 39% 39 39W— * 

15 7 53 19% II* 1*W_ w 

85 4 32 13W 12% 12*— W 

7 99 3% 3* 3%+ W 

56 77 2* 2* 2* 

95 34 21% 20* 21M + 1 

15 3 Ml 11% 11% 11%+ * 

giu? ^ ^ ^ 

K > 25^ 25* 25^ * 

2.188 U 14* 14% 14W— % 
3562033 33 33 — * 

M 2 760 30* 30W 30%- * 
5510 179 47* 47% 47%+ * 
55 5 425 41* 41% 41*- * 
45 1 183 dl«3 183 —18 

75 18 52* S2 52 

12. 77 21% 21* 21* 

75 4 »9 a* 21* U + * 
»6 1 24* 26* 24*+ * 

5 IS 2S 27* 27% 27*— * 
ut n a* a »*—j* 
u 1 11 15% 15% 15%—-w 


UnLeof 152 6.1 7 xfil 24% 23% M%+ * 

UoloRn 228 4510 166 52* 52% S2%— % 

USLIFE 50 35 5 85 23* 23* % 

— 95 a 23* 23% 23*+% 

p 2g ip ft ir +19 

a di 152 !•% iaiis 

itt 


45* 26WVFCP 260 55 7 6 41% 41* 41%+ % 


40% 2IKUMara -32 

-*«£*.* 

_ 34* 22% Vbrtpn 53 

15* 6* Voro A 

33%x 13* VtKB 30 


2.7 f 81724* 34* 34%— % 

3J10 If If 11*. Jf + vr: 

114 7ft 71f TOfiA 1 * 

451 17* 14*' T4%^t* 

15 7 a 17* 17* 17* 

19 107 31* 31 31 — % 

ui3 37 a* as* as*—* 

45 9 119 27* 35* 37%+ 1% 

10 380 15* 13 15 

97 5% J% 5*- * 

14. 43 11% 11* 11% 

ii a aa* a a 

83 6 1X1 22% 22* 22* 

14. 31 15 16* 14%— * 

35 9 136 47* 44* 47 + W 

1520 63 5% J% .3% 

12. a18 XX* 95* 59% 

12. x76 71* 71* a* 1 

14. 4 II* It* TIW ■ _ 

. % k 1BStU 


U8. 

33* » VJoon *55 

3 

54% 44%VoEP tsm 
a 52WVOEP pf854 
72* St VoEP pf9J5 
2T% 18* VdEP bQM 

53 45% VafiP of} 30 

54 44* VoEP 0/755 

22* 17*yi8tBR» .101 
18* SVvarnodo 
20% " 1TW VuJclOC 52 
M 48*V0lcnM 120 


15 4 392 24* 23* 21*- * 

At 6 187 10* 10 10—* 

64 9 70 IS* U* U*+* 

510 287 17% 17* 17*— % 

15 42 28% 9* 2«%— * 

SJ 6 » 7% 7% 7*9— * 

1514 117 H* 14% 549- * 

1+4 2 5 1% 1%— * 

14. 77 9* 9* 9* 

LIU 98 23* » 23% 

13. 6 9X0 II* 11% mb- * 

14. 8100 31 35 3f 

16. Z2S0 49 48* 48* + * t 

* iM a s ss — * , 

16. *570 41 60 48*— * ! 

14. 31 IB* 18% 18%—% ! 

14. 3121044 44 44 —2* i 

17. X300 45% 80% 43*—1% 

JH IS 10% 18* Kb- W 

■7 n ii* n*- * 

11 I 4 18 18 IB 

4.1 I 21 93% S3* 53*— % 


■ Mb 3% AAV 52 

* 20% 9% ABA * 

8% 3%AICPb .IB 
2% * ATI 

• a 11 AZL 

j 29 UblcwU 54 
« *» 2% Action _ 

I 21* v Mtce 460* 

1 4% 3* Ados wt 

I is* Hbum* 

29* 17% AdRoS .U 


3% 1* ApBMCp 

99% SMAraPIO 33 
29* 9H Aerflx * 

8% 2 A iranca 
) 14* 5% Af ltU ti al 


mMiwtudm 158 
73%,+JV+WoCJl pC-20 

lS-lg«?58b 

24* 20 WlMTt »f 
54% MWgbni 2 
29* 17% WkHRs 0152 
34 21* VfalCSv 54 

S 16% WollJm 1 
10* 7 WaltJ pf 1 

34 IS* WailJ 88158 
29* iswwernoe 1 
58% 33%WrnCm I 
25 17 WBntrL 160 

43% 11% WtnhCl 2M 
35% 15% WifiNt f|50 
18% IMWKiWt 222 
41 25% Waste s A0 

to 20* Wafk* 58 
6% 4* WtanUit 553 
13% 6* WetJOO 

36* 24% WeOsF 152 
24% IBWWtIFM 250 
19* 12% WMdV n 58 

37 19 WestCa 50 

24 19* WtPtP iLSO 

11% 4% WnAIrL 

30 14 WAV pf 2 

32W 19 YfCNA S 54 
55 30* WPact 

35% 19* W Union 150 
73 45* WnUn pUM) 

85 51 WnUn wU30 

8% 7 WUn dpfl.ll 
44 39 Wim Df 4 

19* 15*WUT1 pfl54 
34* 23 WMtaElUO 
30* 20% Wstvoe *130 
40* 34* Weye mr 1J0 
53W 32% Weyr p<250 
52 34* Wpyr PT4-50 

65% 37%WTievlF 158 
54 SSftVnwIF pti.12 
48* 19% WlMlPlf 
43 38 WhPtt Pf 6 

40 30 WhPIt pf 5 

30* 15% Wblrlpl 150 

38 23% White )JO 
39* 21%White pfCS 
50% 28U> WMttak 150 
17 SWWkdcM J8t> 

8 4*W1»Mdf 541 

48% 2ZV. WIItKHR 130 
15% 7 WlWirO J2T 
37* 26% WlnDx 2.14 
6* 2* WlnnbBO 
7% 4% wmterj 58 
29* 20%W*EP 251 

72 40*Wtse PfUO 
41* 52* WISE 01735 
23% 19* WtsG p£25S 
21W J5W WlscPL 258 
20W 14V.W16CPS 156 
a* 22*Wltco 150 
24* 1 »WdMI s 56 
29* 14% Womet S3 
35* 21 WoodPt 50 
27% 17 Wo Iwth 150 
38 24 Wofw pf2J0 

10* 3% WortdAr 
43* 30* Wrtsiy 1540 
11* 4W Wurlrtr 
13% 7* WyleLO 50 
14% AW Wyty 
n* 13 Wynne 50 


11. 7 2S W* TFW |9%+ * 
14. 2210 H* 33* 33* 

45 ■ a 26 25* 25* 

13 10 40* 61* 68*—4* 

13 79 7% 7% 78b-% 

1110 6 72* 12% 17* 

3 434 21 20 20 -1 

528 60 43% 43* 42*+ * 
2 24% 24 34*+ M 

4.1 « 03 49* 49* 49*— * 

81 19% n* 19 — * 
1011 40 32% 37% 33%+ % 
Ufl 1*4 19% I9W I9W 
IS- tSS 7 d 6* 6%-* 

75 4 30% TO 20*+ * 

35 4 44 27W MW Z7W 

1.9 T7 987 54* 53* SA 
661131409 a ?T* 32 + % 
8210 IS 33* Jl* 32*+* 

17 6 236 19% U* 19 - % 
11 4 64 17% 17% 17*+ % 
U19 587 3«* 33% 33*—1 
1J 73 a 20* 27* 2t*+7 
9 37 4% 4% fW— % 

6 377 6% 6% 6*— W 

76 X 175 25* 25 25 W— * 

Tl. 7 18 27* 22% 27* 

25 9 337 14 13* 13%— % 

1512 4 31 39 31 — * 

95 5 33 20% 20% 20*— * 

787 5W 4% S 

14. 51 IX 14% 14*— * 

1512 535 34 29* 23%+ % 

S 21 52% 52* 52%+1 

35131296036* 35% 36%+1% 
AJ 13 077 76 76 +3 

55 7098 86* B +4 

15. 99 7% 7% 7% 

14. 1 42 42 42 —1 

U. 30 16 15* 15%+ W 

7.1 X 850 25% 25* 25*— * 

5.1 6 276 23* 2JW 23* 

4614 <74 29% 2TW 29*—* 

73 52 B 38* 38*+ * 

1L 9 41* 41* 41* 

4410 19S 45 44* 44%—% 

95 3 41* 41* 41*+ * 

S 48 26* 25* 26*+ * 
14. xl40 Jt 38W 38%—1% 

17. z390 30* 30* 30% 

45 7 1X6 26% 26 26 —% 

87 5 138 36% 26% 36* 

9J3 3 33* 31* 33W+ * 

45 8 80 23* 33W 33*+ U. 

85 8 337 9 8* S%+ * 

86 94 5* 5 SK+ * 

45 6 572 28* 28 28 — * 

8529 215 9% * »%— * 

65 8 210 a 21% 31*— % 

20 323 3% 3% 3% 

TT.73 a 4%<f 4* 4% 

95 7 147 27% 27% 27% 

U. rf40 M 61 62W 

U zTWO 55 53* 54% 

18. 2 20 30 a 

11. 7 40 19* 19* lf*+ % 
10. 7 4* |f% 18% 1« 

75 6 133 34 731 24 + * 

25 6x3<2 16% 16 16%+ * 

3612 43 7T% 20% 20%-% 

14 77 792 26V. 25* 25*— % 
10.15 317 18 17% 17*— % 

99 3 24* 24* 24* 

30 4% 4% 4*— % 

4.1 9 1 35 35 35+W 

41 6*0 4% 4%— W 

4513 17 8% 1% t%— V. 

50 n bw m a — w 

U I 27 2B% 20* 2DM+ W 


7 3 Afmx 

1 30% n«H0 59* 
r M4 3% AtSkAtT 30 
I 6% 3WAJ&SW JO* 
i 8* SftAunrSl 3k 
J 17% 4% AtSBOAT 

' 29* 3BKAMMJ .18 

I U* fWAtwnfl 30m 
1* 9-16 Abac 
• 33* 25 Aim POTS 


11* 12 AmeOC n.n 
33b- lftACapC* 

MW S% AWDfl n 
16* 0 AMttA 52 
15* (WAMleS J3 
7% 3X.AMana 
71% » AMonn 53 
71% 41 AraPeff 359 
S BARM 
3% 3 A mate n 

U% 4%ASdE M* 
17 TOWAnSeflt 59 
23% 9* AACJCb 
U* 7 AMrea 56* 
W% 20*A«BJoff 57 
25 17 APfDra 

22% 9* Aran % 

SW 7* ATRTlra 
1% S%awbwA 5ft 
I* X* Arundel 
II i Aiarar >60 
It* UWAStrrt 
4% 2 AlllCM .12e 
8% 3% Altai wt 
20% 71* AtkaV 8 50 


64 37% Xerox 3 7J 51909 41* 40* 41* + * 

a 121k XTRA 64 +723 144 14* 13* 13%- * 

33* 19* ZnfeCp L26 65 4 a 21 29* 21 + % 

40 22 Zaeota 32 X4 I JM 30 * 29* 29%—* 

3116 19WZCVTB 68 16 6 15 27% 27% 27%+ % 

2iw laviZoniniR jo 2510 4M n% n* n%— % 

a 20% Zero S 56 1514 S3 30% 30 30%+ % 

35% 17* Zurnlnd 150 4J 7 47 2S 34% 25 + W 


U.S. COMMODITY PRICES 


Dec 


Chicago Futures 
Dec. 28,1981 


WHEAT 

UM8 he mhdimmifdoaan per battel 

Mar 280* 354 350 353* +.13* 

Moy 191* 4JM 35116 403W +J3* 

JW 353* 4JJ7W 353% 4JJ7W +.14* 

+06 +19* +06 +19* +.15 

422 436* 422 436* +.15 

S5y.aM.Mtt* 0 ^ 443 430 + - 1J * 

Pier daYb open Inf 6353* up368. 

ton) 

MB be mlnlnwmi dellara per bmhel 

Mar 249 276 249 275* +57* 

Mmr 2 39V, 286 739% 285* +5716 

Jul 251 291 284 290* +57 

IMP 286V. 293 286* 292* +57* 

Dec 2®* 258 259* 257* +5B* 

Mar . 358* 358* 350* 358* +5816 

prav-MCBiuii 

Prav day's open hit 12259&UP3B. 

325UT* 

TOO +15 623 IW 622 +57* 

Mo- 6J0 6J6 629* 6J5 +56* 

May 664* 651 663W +50* +57* 

Jul 649 644 647* +43* +54* 

Aug 641 646 641 MS* +56* 

S«P 652* 654* 642 654 +55 

NOV 658 472* 647 67116 +54* 

Jan 652 656 682 656 +54 

Mar 750 ~ 

Prav. sales Man. 

Prav day* open ini 90594, oil5JU. 

SOYBEAN MEAL 


Open High Law Settle Che. 

OATS 

S5B bo nrfnfanam; deliars per baBel 
Mar 155* 251 155* 201 +56 

May 150* 15616 150* 156* +56 

JU 15S* 151 U5* 151 +56 

Sep 153* 150 155* 150 +56 

Prev. sales967. 

Prvv day's Open Cat6.946. off t2L 


CATTLE 



5820 5820 5757 57.17 —L18 
5750 5750 5677 5755 —72 


Oct 

B5,.—* H ”■ “ 

Prav dors open bit 495tt up 156. 
FEEDER CATTLE 


Jan 


Apt 


60JQ 4045 WAS 5970 . _ 

S9JB 59J» 5747 5772 —55 

5875 5875 5745 5755 —57 

3195 5195 57.B 5772 —SS 

--- 6077 6020 3155 5115 —IJS 

Sep 59J0 5973 3840 5840 —40 

Oct 5975 5975 3175 5875 —75 

Nov 4140 4140 6140 4140 

Prev. sales249X 
Prey days oomint 1372. off us. 

HOGS 


743 740 742 +44 


Jan 


Jul 


18340 18640 18330 18X70 +280 

18640 18840 18X40 187-90 +240 

18840 19140 10840 19070 +250 

17140 1«40 I9L40 W3J0 +230 

19150 19140 19340 19340 +130 

Sep 1*540 +JJ» 

Oct 19X00 19540 19440 19450 +140 

Dec 19840 19*40 11840 19940 +140 

Prev. safes 3/^4 

Pray day's open Inf 40J5+ oft 1471. 

SOYBEAN OIL 

~ ■; doOeri per 180 Dm. 

W.w 1947 1940 1941 +.12 

WT 1970 1949 1978 1942 +.12 

May 2030 2045 2030 2040 ■ 

Jul 2045 21-00 2042 2DJM 

Aug 21-05 21-05 2075 2097 

Sep 21.15 ».15 2145 21-OS 

OCt 2130 2130 2128 2730 

Dec. 21 AS 2140 2140 2140 

Jon 2140 +.10 

Mar _2140 2140 2145 2146 +41 

Prav. «des 4412. 

Prev drnra open Inf 4S42X up 2S2. 


Jan 


+.U 

+.12 

+.12 

+.10 

+.K 

M0 


European GoldMaxfcets 


Dec. Sl!«l 


AM. P46. RC. 


ZwkSi 

Paris nukhol 
Luxembooro 

OfflcM- ___ __ 

opening and ctadra prices tor Zurich, 


HA, 3MB —699 
60876 4»3S —140 

NA 


■Gold Options (pfccs % $/«.) 

Frton 

Feb. 

May 


410 

430 

450 

470 

490 

16JXM940 
900-11JO 
400-800 

31000400 
1400-1,00 
aoo-1100 
54XL 700 

_ 

2MM60Q 1 
150O-1B0O \ 

90+1200 <! 


CeU 601-3040250 

Yaleara White Weld &A. 

L QuBl da Moat-Blanc 
1211 Geneva 1. Swfaxeriand 
TeL 310251 • Telex 28305 



GOtDOmONS 


Swim 

Fab. 

May 

Auo. 

e375 

3100a 

4800a 

6300 0 

r 400 

1800 a 

3300a 

4800a 


800 

2100a 

3+50 a 

c 450 

300 

1300 a 

— 

c47S 

IJOa 

7J0 0 

— 

p37S 

500b 

1100a 

1550 a 

piOO 

1+00 b 

1950 

2+50 d 

p 625 

3000 

3600b 

+1-10 0 



WALL STREET REPORT 

13-aettige wochenpublikation 
OMarit 415.35 pA Inki MWST 
+ D-Mark 40 Porto 

terminmarkt 

CommodHy Taaeadientt mit 
wochentlicnem US*Charth@ft 
Insges. D-Mark 9^7,85 InkJ. MWST 
+ D-Mark 240 Porto 
Kosteniose Muster 


WWB 



GmbH 


Feb 4640 44J0 43J0 4645 +75 

Apr 4340 4340 4230 <330 +140 

Jun 4422 442J 4622 4422 +150 

Jul 47.15 <7.15 47.15 47.15 +U8 

Auo 4442 4442 4442 <442 +130 

OCt 4535 4535 45J0 4530 +135 

Feb 4875 4940 075 4887 +133 

Apr 

Dec 4435 4435 4635 4635 +1J0 

Prev. gates326. 

Prey day's eowi Int1740+ off 186. 

PORK BELLIES 


a-i--rib. 

Feb 4097 6037 6037 6037 +248 

Mar 6130 4130 6130 41JO +230 

May 62J0 4130 6230 4230 +100 

Jut 6347 6147 6147 6147 +2JN 

Aug 63.12 63.72 6250 4277 +14S 

Prav. soles at. 

Prey dmrsopen bit 1+290, up 40. 

FRESH BROILERS 
38488 lbs; Cents per* 

Feb 4205 4225 4147 4175 —IJS 

APT 4440 4X75 4140 4575 

Jun 47.10 47.10 4730 4730 

Jul 4635 

Prw. soles 94. 

Prev days open lot330. up 91. 

LUMBER 

UB8Mbd.fUSPW13MM.fL 
Jffll 15370 15430 15070 15038 

Mar 16940 1*940 USA0 1*570 —070 

May 17440 17*50 17020 17030 —340" 

Jul 18230 181D0 17940 T7940 _ 

Sop 19030 19130 1(830 188.18 —370 

NOV 19030 19030 11630 18490 —338 

Jan 19820 19820 11440 19430 —330 

- J _ . 19970 

Prev. Mies 1381. 

Prey daYs open 1nt9Jfl9«up279. 

PLYWOOD 

763JB sq.fU *per IMn ft 
Jm M7J0 16740 16850 16350 —030 

Prww. sales 18. 

Prav day's open Inf 31+aH X 


19650 19650 194.10 19X50 —BE 
20130 201J0 200.10 200.10 —030 


WJO 309.10 3BJD BUI —40 
21330 +.W 


3735 8757 8750 8742 —23 

WAS DAS 8738 87.11 —.19 

030 8728 8634 8658 —.14 

Mar 8735 8735 8475 8677 -23 

Jun 8699 8691 86*0 8681 —.17 

SOP 8438 —.10 

•c 17.11 87.11 1665 1645 —22 

FTev'daYsopenimaQ/ULaHUtt 

QNMA 

ST8B0M HlMMBblf IB pet 

Mar 6M 40-1* *05 60-13 +09 

Jun 40+ 60-18 59-29 6M +09 

60-T MM 3MB 604 +88 


WWB. 0«utfldt«r Mrsofirackvoffog, 
Postfacti 112027. P6-FmnkfUft 1 


International Monetary 
Market 


BRITISH POUND** H* Lbw **,. Ch% 
l per pound; I OOtet t neo li IB Btl 
Mor 13SS8 14875 14100 14M +70 

Jun 1JB30 LBSM 14810 14825 +*S 

Pec IS* +48 

Prav. Holes 5P. 

Prav days open bit 1047a off I6». 

CANADIAN DOLLAR 

f per dir; 1 point eenMs B4001 

Mar 3430 3*51 300 3tfl +17 

jw» iSS -5S -HS -5S +M 

Sep 4380 4380 3380 3380 

3330 

Prav-MlM 781. 

Prav day’s open int 7J)4+ua 45. 

FRENCH FRAHC 
s per frtmo 1 peUrtee bb 1» W 88081 
Mar . l?lj0 

Jun ,T7WC 

Prav dayT open Int 56 

GERMAN MARK _ 

per mark; l petal equals SBB01 
Mar A444 A44S A4Z3 ACT -6 

Jun A474 MU MU MU—YT 

% SS 

prav. sales 24*7. 

prav days open immsB aft 57+ w 

JAPANESE YEN 

yen; X pglni ■_ 

MOT JHHW 304562 30637 304545 —1 

jun 304*38 40*630 404X20 JM620 —13 

pra«. sales+1SL 
Prav dart open Int TBMfcue 1+ 

SWISS FRANC 

; per trana t poIm Mai* 104M1 
Mar 5585 JM 5854 55*4 +17 

Jun 54X2 5662 56M 5640 +15 

SOP 5729 +9 

Dec 5820 +20 

prav. sales930. 

prav cfcnrg ooea im lam off 137. 


Mar 

Jun 

& 

Mar 

Jun 

Sep 

Mar 

Dec 


9631 50-3 5931 6H 

59-31 60-2 39^1 SO-2 

Ml 40-2 9946 *04 

9981 40-2 SMB 40-2 
5981 404 9948 40-2 
59-31 40-2 99-30 *08 

9981 608 5941 408 
9981 408 5981 60-2 
60-2 

5900 408 5930 404 
I Int 7841X Off 233. 


+ M 
+ 08 
+ M 

+ M 

:ss 

+ 09 

i# 

+« 


US TREASURY BONDS 
Cl pct-S IWM.pU A Zmds ef IN pet) 

Mar 61-1* 41-71 114 *1-12 +04 

Jun 61-20 61-27 6VV4 61-20 +04 

5BP 61-30 62-4 6+23 61-29 + OS 

Dec 62+ 62-11 67-31 494 +0* 

Mar 62-7 62-15 62-7 62-14 + 06 

Jon 63-15 62-18 62-15 6981 +M 

Sep 62-22 62-30 *2-22 63-28 +U 

Dec 42-29 63-8 *2-29 634 +0* 

Mar 634 63-9 683 63-1 

Jun 63-9 63-15 63-1 63-13 

Sep 63-15 63-21 63-15 6301 

Dec 4387 4380 6047 6347 -b04 

Prey, tries 2+524. 

Prav day's open intBMTRaff402. 


i%b 

APT 

Jun 


38% 26* AuXSw % JO 
I 11% B* AVEMC 54 
■ 20* 15* AveesS XJOb , 

2% 1* BRT 
I KM X* Badger A0 
. 7% 5% So*ir J* 

- 8* 6% BafcheX 32a 

1 13% 3% Banxtr B 

1 9% 4 BornEn 

19% BMOarttwi JO 
I 10* 4* BdrvRG .16 

1 28% 9% Borucb AM 

1 15% 10 Beard a JB 

. 9% 7* Beblv a 

I 24% 14 BafStA ■ AO 
34 UftBafSt* SAB 
j 4% nSfnEOt 

34* H%Brgsr S At 
! 9 2% B+tnCp 

27% 1+H BeverW AD 
19% fiaePwo Jt 
7% T%Blcfcfrd 
14 nwgVM Mb 
ID* 3% BIIIKd It 
24* 1* BlnkAtf 130 
86* 9% BlaRd • 

2<% rasiofMA 
9% 4% Blessne 66 
27% 17% BlcXe n 
21% 12% Bland s At 
25 8* Belts g 30 

2116 11% BavVal .15 
8% 2% Bewmer 
20% 1T% B owes s 30 
15% 5%Brad74t 301 
3* IV, Branch 
3% T flrarrl wt 
31* WWBrtacn BLXOa 
31* 22% BraanE 
2T* 17% Bracct A2> 
7% 4% BtuOrt 30 
34% 2S%BniPA ljt 
36% 24 BraFS *M 
A 3% BmF pi At 
7 6*Buckb b 
law 7* Buell SO 
3W IWSureesS 
2k* 18% Bentsta 50 

9% 6WCD1 *“ 

7% 5% CHS Fd JHr 
22V, S%CNUCB 35m 
2% 1% CS Gn> 

1% 3% CoesNJ n 

5% 2* CoplaA 
28% 11% CalPC % X 
10% 7* Cal RE JB 
22% 13% Cameo *30 
9% Z% Compel 
17% 5% CrnpR * 

33V, 17% CdMar a 35 

T 5%SSa'ii 

1P% lXHCaruEn IA4 
<2 33 caraP pf x 

XI 4%CarratD M 
23% i2%Cosiam tb 
25 20W CqjFc 193a 

6 3% CefluCft 

2% 1 CeeiMi 

4 mcentt pt 
Im xiecmM 
M 7%CentSe 


34 3 43 9% 9* I*— % 
D R Ub U Mlb— % 

144 n M » M , 
30 I I I ■*- * 

1X0 281 3BM» 59% 30 
3JI2 I 17% 17% 13%+ % 
17 70k 3% 2%— % 

33 U MS 12* 17 It - J* 
• 3% 3% 34b+ % 

58 13% 17% 12*— % 

JH N H* Mk Mb- % 
JE 39 30* 29* 30 — % 
8 B9 2* 2* 9ft— * 

13 7 X 4CK 5Mb 448b- % 
tl B 10* 10% 10* 

3B 49 3% 3% JW 

« 14 12 11% 12 + * 

37 3% 3* 3*— % 

*J * 78 %* M* mb 
31 3 B 4% Mb 4V. + % 
LIM • 4% 4* 4*~% 

15183 3 S%4 5% 5VJ 

L7B n (R H S%— % 

jn SB 29 28% 28%— % 

43 1 14 8% 8% «%+ * 

78 9»« * 9.X4 
1+ £590 V 3m 37 

TJZT S9 3BH 29% 39%— * 
3 9 11 17* 17* 17*—% 
II II 1% 1% 186+ ft 

8 32 7% 7ft 7*— ft 

U 5 44 10% 9% f*+ % 

5.4+12 9% 9ft 99*+ % 

319 4% 3% 4%+ lb 

15 ■ 49 K Mb. 16%+ ft 
5J I 17 55 SS 

4 ■ 2% 2% 286— ft 

IS 3% 3ft 3%+ ft 

6771 n N> 5 SI* 

U < 4 12ft 12% 12% ♦ % 

19 37 n* J 2ft 12ft— * 
+113 1 9ft 9% 91b 

L3 « 2C 22% 71% 71ft— % 
12- IS 30ft 3Sft 20ft+ ft 
31 44 11% in* lift— % 

3 4 6% 4ft 4ft + ft 

2JU 3 7 7 J + ft 

24 *% 6% 4% 

9 T37 11% lift lift—% 
9 2* 14ft Uft 14ft— ft 

+834 440 3% 2ft 2ft 

32 Bft 1ft Bft 

LX S 17 taw 13% 13%— % 

12 I 21 5% 5 s 

IS 14 p44 31% a 3184+1 
53 7 22 10% 10% 10ft— ft 

4514 2 17% 17% 17H— % 

23~ 1ft 1% l%— ft 

S31A S 4ft 684 444— ft 

IS 12 P7 4ft «% «ft+ % 
53 St 4M a 4 4ft 

73 4% 4 9-1*411-14—1-14 

35 5% - Sft 5ft 

11 B 10ft 10% 10*- ft 

35 9 Ill 4% 4% 4ft 

19 9 00 lift 11 II — ft 
513 23 11 TO% tMir-* 
IB Sft 5 814— ft 

13 7 4 t7% 17% T7Vb— ft 

13 7 0 17ft 17ft 1714 

9 4 4% 4ft 4% 

1574 23 30% 30W 30%+ ft 

4 S *ft 4% 4ft + % 

1517 41 3<% 36% 24ft— ft 

40 7 26 10% 10 10 

41 !%d lft 1ft— 14 

23 * 2 12% I7ft 12%+ ft 
17. 5 » 3ft 5ft 5ft 

7.1 7x17 17 Uft 17 + ft 
15 4 9H 9ft 9%+ % 

11 D Hi ft 98b— ft 

9A 3 1 7 7 7 — ft 

tl H II 1386 1284— 14 
21II « 17% 1714 17ft 
2538 44 9ft 9ft 1ft + ft 
S 732 17% 1*84 lift- 8b 
41 323 4% >84 «ft— ft 

L7 1 75 1784 17% 178b— % 
15 327 1 886 8ft— % 

14 lft 1% 18b— ft 

If 1ft 1 1 

47 20% lift 1984—% 

12 1 26% 24% 24%+ ft 

U 7 2 Uft Uft IS* 

+0 4 7 5 5 5 

73 TO 31 34 33% 3384+ % 

U» S 33% 23 33%+ % 



New York Futures 

Dec. 28,1981 

MAJNE POTATOES «H* Upp Bttft Ch+ 


7.19 733 7.U 722 +.12 

755 8J» 7 35 7S5 +i* 

754 754 756 754 + Jl 


40450 48X00 3M5D 31730 -9.10 j 

41200 41250 4M50 40550 —MO ■ 

42L50 42250 41250 4U30 -950 i JZ- 4^=-=- 7^; 

43000 43000 42150 CLM -U50 I ^ SflHSj 0 'H! 

43200 43750 43UJ0 43250 —MAO j "2 SJSSJL, iH 

4NJM 44+00 66100 66220 —1+70 5 Bha wa+M JMd 

44250 4ttB4a» £ ro-MJ S ' » 22 

47200 47200 41250 gAO-l tg , ^ ? 

4RJ0—Ilia ■ » j ChrtM PITS 

22% l3%aMR* 150 
25 l284CbrrOv 0 

RttSSK f* 


a 

28 

3* 

3* 

a*+ * 


3 

4 d 4 

» — * 

S3 5 

7 

•ft 

•% 

Mb— 8b 


22 

Ift 

ltt 

ltt— tt 

2511 
c—c—c 

127 

23ft 

23% 

23M+ tt 

5 

9 

9% 

9% 

1* 

S 5 

7 

Sft 

Sft 

986 

01* 

31 

IS* 

15* 

15*+ % 


25 

I* 

I* 

1* 

9 

37 

4% 

4* 

4X6— * 


10 

3* 

3 

3*+ 8b 

50 7 

4 

3B* 

28 

30*+ tt 

Ml 10 

at 

886 

Mb 

Ift 

1.1 N 

u 

U* 

U9 

Uft— tt 


4 

38b 

2% 

28b— * 


69 

4ft 

*tt 

484 


19 

27% 

27* 

27%+ * 


15 

fft 

ltt 

9Xb— * 

10 7 

66 

5% 

Sft 

5ft- * 

90 * 

11 

Utt 

u 

U — % 

1+ *170 

35 

33tt 

33tt— ft 

17. 4 

a 

5* 

5ft 

Sft- * 

70 7 

27 

Utt 

14* 

lift— tt 

+5 

1 

77ft 

32% 

ZM 

4 

A 

5ft 

Stt 

Sft 

25 

23 

1% 

1 

1 


a 

ltt 

1* 

186 


bd 17354+Off 271. 


Cads Prices 

Dec. 28,1981 


Comtnodltv and unit 
FOOOS 

Cotteei 5an»o»,lb.—-- 

TEXTILES 

Prinfdolfl*6O03«W.yd- 

METALS 

Steel WH9» (PHM.MR 
lran2Fdnr.PHia.lan..—. 
Steel goepNelhvy PUL— 

Lead Snot, 0*-—- 

Copper eject, lb_ 

Tin | Strait*!. 0>- 

Zinc, E. St L. Bag* lb- 

Silver H-V.«--- 

CoM N.Y- az. -- 


Men Yeor Aon 


157 


130 


8655 

« 

75321 

.42-44 

758 

29+00 


7373* 

105-104 

007 

ts% 

7.1786 

0A1W 

1458 

10258 


New York wrier*. 


Apr 


gst-gqisim Prav. sates 31+ 
Prav day*earn Inr+lio. 

COFFEEC 


Mar 16025 14025 13+50 __ 

May 13250 13250 OlAO 13155 -J3 

Jul 13000 130J0 12950 12958 —1412 

SAP 12800 12+00 12+00 12+20 -* 

^ ss-.-ja 

Prev. sole* 1509. j'-xy 

Prev doyTcpen bit 9,967. up 1+ u.4 w 

SU OAR. WORLD 11 " T" 1 * 

H1B8 Baj contssar ft. 

Jon 13J0 13L71 1270 1273 +50 

Mor U71 1195 1130 1187 +S 

May tJJB 1451 13J3 1359 +4K 

JUJ 1394 14.11 1359 1+01 +55 

89P 1+10 -1+14 1445 1+20 +53 

Od 1+35 1+51 1+58 1458 +JO 

Jan 1+15 —53 

Mar . X+85 1X05 1X50 U00 +08 

salM 495+ Prav.saies 8507. 

Prav doyr open lot 7+389, off 47+ 

COCOA 

l* metrician*; Suer ton _ 

MOT 2000 SOW 1983 7992—1* 

May 2016 20X2 119* 2006—11 

Jul 2040 2040 203 2016 —O 


Prav. *0*1142+ 

Prav dayrsaaen Int 1443+offTTS. 


Commodity Indexes 

Dec. 28,1981 


_ _ 1- MUD 

Rsutsrs—-— Closed 
Dow Jone* Spot 3S9J1 
DA. Future*— 34791 


173A0I 

NA 

357.11 

36294 


Moody's: base 100 : Dec.31,1131. P—prgRm- 
tnaryjf—Anal 

Reufgr*: bam HO: S0f6 M. 193L 
Oaw jano*: bam HO: Amruao 1994054+ 


? 

2ZV, XBbCtemt 54* 
bft SbCtartC 9Se 

1 ^ ’SftSS"* s 

^3^^9330 
31% 22% CaaiAH 78 
lift TftCoraA pOtt 
22 15% “- 

>% rw 

28% 17% 

a 

21% 8% ConrH 

V 1S1 
11% 5% 



Dividends 


INCREASED 


Amer Stotss U Ini Q 

JMB Realty Truer a 

USUAL 

KOMorCorp Q 

§ 

M^aauwr § 


7-23 

1-29 


VIS 

VIS 


A2ft 1-29 VIS 

A8M 2-1 M 

37 1-22 12-31 

.18 1-25 19 

“ M 14T 


4 A na eet; MMoWhly; OOaarterly; X lowdAw- 


ORANOE JUICE 


Jan 


JH 


11735 11795 11555 114J0 
11990 11950 11750 11853 

12+60 12170 11950 12D7S_ 

1ZLD0 12+50 72+38 12TJ5 — +B 
12350 12*40 12150 12250 —SAC 
12350 inm uiwn wim fl tTT 
Jan 12+00 13+00 72*50 12153 -253 

Mar n+M mxo 12458 -U5 

Prav-ooHo MIX . 

Pray darsoobn lnt+65l,oHl43. 

nTreNt 

6650 6450 4X7* +152 

_ 6750 63JES 4775 +1A9 

X7.H WOO 6690 6+75 +1J5 
4+30 6950 4858 4858 +15E 
6190 71JO 6935 7095 +153 
7140 72AD 72A0 72A0 +1 JO 

_ 7230 +150 

Prav. soles 5/C1 
Prgv doY* open M29jn>upB+ 

COPPER 


72J0 72JD 72J0 7330 +JQ 

7250 7+15 7+90 7+g +90 

TOO 7530 7495 7X10 +35 

7433 7650 74JH 7+73 +9S 

7790 7+35 77JO 7+S5 + 

79J3 71J3 71 JO 7995 +. . 

I2J0 8250 82X0 8255 +90 

B3JJ0 OJO UXO 1125 +90 

8490 ottia 8+30 mec *e 

BUD 6+00 8600 8+S1 IS 

4+03 +90 

8159 8150 8MB MAS +98 


Dec 

Jai 


JH 

S£ 

Dec 

Jan 

Mar 

MOV 

Jul 


Prav. sola 150+ 

Pnv dev<* Open bit 5U8+off429. 

HEATING OIL 
XUM mi-; aerts y^ 


Mar 


MJ0 9+25 9+25 —Jl 

BA8 9+90 «Lia 9821 -1JJ 

7+63 97X0 9+15 9*92 —196 

WA0 9+70 nn 9390 —190 

MOV «J0 OJO 9+50 7is\ -159 

Jun WJO 93J0 9150 9151 —159 

JH SUO 93J0 91S 9110 -JO 

9400 9+00 ns ns —30 

flj» 9SX0 —LOO 

00 , 9650 -100 

Prav. mies 7,132. 

Prav dmra opm int33477. 

SILVER 

5498tray98jm s t * pw In ns 
Dec BU 8139 79+5 79+5 -2+3 

Jon 81 OX 8100 7860 719.5 —ZJJ 

Fob RM5 —217 

Mar au HU EUIIU —MS 

83+0 6380 imyi STAf —asA 
JH 86X0 16X0 BU 1355 -342 

SOP BU B80 8760 87+9 —070 

525 m* mo r*> ** 4^20 

Mor 
May 
Jul 

Sop 9929 —JU 

Prav. soles LSn. 

Prav day* aasn bit 2794+UP+S72. 

PLATINUM 

3i tray oLidodori per tray ox. _ 

Dec 27100 —1200 

Jon 38050 38100 36X50 36950 —MAO 

39000 39100 37+29 37950 —MB 
Jill 399X0 39*50 38*00 >9150 —1X.TO 

OCt 41600 47600 40+10 40X60 -1X30 

Jan 43450 —1X50 

BsL solos URL Prev. scries LT12. 
prav day's open bit flJHB. 

GOLD 

100 fray e*j defers per fravia. — 

-00 39458 39+30 
39080 


13+5 


MU 9550 van gf —29.1 
9323 -295 



Monday’s 

New Highs and Lotos 


BaMwUtd 

FamDoisf* 

GEICO 

Hous Fabric 


AmAlr+i+tf 
Armour pf 
BkTr+22pf 

gSP' 


NEW HIGHS—12 
Sim 


SvceCplrttwl 

' rJ 


NEW LOWS—29 


uciibnvR 
«wn Union 
wnun+sopr 

WnUn+90of 


SouNETpfA 


ulcSho 

MdbNfltam 
NaAmCOH 

PMtaEIW _ 

KftSSSf SSK. 7 ^ 
SS^STpi » 

SavbiUfef 


UaHTecbpt 
UtaPL 25lpf 
VendoCOH 


Domestic Films 
Pace Box Office 
Revival in France 

The Associated Press 

PARIS — The French Filin in¬ 
dustry, caught in a kind of under¬ 
tow after the new wave of the 
1950s and 1960s, has bounced 
bade this year, and movie atten¬ 
dance is expected to break the 180 
million mark by the end of 1981, 
according to inemstzy officials. 

Film attendance had dropped 
slowly since 1975, when a record 
181.7 million tickets were benight, 
But unlike that year, the big gains 
in attendance for 1981 are being 
registered by French films rather 
than foreign, mainly UJ5., entries. 

Industry officials attribute the 
success of home-made products to 
a boom in French police and 
suspense films. This year's big 
winner was “The Professional” a 
thriller starring veteran actor Jean 
Paul Belmondo. More than a mil¬ 
lion persons saw the film in its first 
eight weeks in Paris, establishing a 
viewing record. 

The success French films in 
1981 can also be linked to a redac¬ 
tion in the oversees offerings, 
mainly attributable to the actors 
strike in the United States last 
summer. 
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taft 4ft RpHapy 1J 
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4 17 16 16 14 + % 

41100 16 16 1* —ft 
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11 1% 1* 1* 
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2012 IK 25 K + ft 
13 58 28ft 19% 20 
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5J 5 28 Uft Uft 13ft 
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1.1 7 2U 9% 9 9ft 

_X2 A_ 7 Uft 13% U%— % 

40 5 19 5% 5% Sft— ft 
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9.1 • 5 Uft U 13ft 

74 * ft %— ft 

+110 4 11% U IS — % 

a 2% 2% 2%+ * 

X# 7 I » 88 21Xb— % 

• 18 12 4 4 4 — ft 

w 539 6% 4* *%+ % 

1+ 58 3% 3 aft 

14 9* 18 9% 14b— * 

044 341 Oft ft 4 +1 

2.112 3t 12 11% 11%-% 

9 41. 18% II 18%+ % 
18 7 Ift Sft 2ft 

1AM 7 44 43% 44 + ft 
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It 1 II ft S8 » 

20 8 22 M 13% 14 + ft 
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0 1 ift 4ft 4ft 
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un 41 5ft 5ft 5ft+ % 
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B lft< 
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u5 ’SS^^BJUI 
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t tl +.* 

__ 1*7*7* i|bl* 

i*H 1> Sft S5 Sbwfc 
tiA.5 in u WS 
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44 1% 
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looking for a Tax Haven? How About Nauru? 


By Bony Kramer 

AP-Dw Jones 

NEW YORK — Enthusiasm by U.S. citizens 
or tax havens around the world is likely to 
ucreasein 1982. 

Beginning on the first of the year, Amm¬ 
an* living abroad no longer have to pay U.S. 
-axes on a hefty portion of their overseas in- 
xane. Under the Economic Recovery Tax act 
' >f 1981, Americans abroad w31 be exempt 
rom U.S. taxes on as much as $75,000 of 
aimed income, more if they spend a lot on 
jverscas housing. 

. “On a theoretical bams, the new tax law 
wild trigger people to go overseas,” said Rich¬ 
ard M. Hammer, national director of interna¬ 
tional tax services for Price Waterhouse. “But 
ss a practical matter," he warned, "there aren't 
many [low-tax} countries where people could 
go to live, conduct business and make money.” 

Mr. Hammer conceded that some individu¬ 
als might receive a tax benefit by moving over¬ 
seas. These might include doctors, lawyers, ac¬ 
countants. international financial experts, tax 
consultants, bankers, writers, journalists, art¬ 
ists, self-employed businessmen, commer cial 
pDots, tec hn ici a ns, professors and even sol¬ 
diers of fortune. 

Taking advantage of the overseas tax ex¬ 
emption will not be easy for Americans. They 
must be prepared to exile themselves from the 
United States for 330 days out of every 12 
months. The tax exemption applies only to 
~sweat-of-ibe brow" income, ana not to inter¬ 
est, dividends and other “unearned” income. 
Pensions also do not qualify. The new tax law 
does not benefit super-earners, either. Ameri¬ 
cans with an income of several hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars a year more could probably find 


tax shelters at home to more than match the 
$75,000 exclusion on foreign earnings [which 
increases in $5,000 annual steps to $95,000 in 
1986]. 

Places that do not levy any personal income 
tax include Bermuda and the Hnh.nnag On the 
other side of the world, there is Vanuatu, the 
former New Hebrides once owned by France 
and Great Britain, in the southwest Paafic. 

The Channel Islands between Britain and 
France, including Jersey, Guernsey and Alder¬ 
ney, levy a low 20 percent income tax. But, 
wary that a large influx of foreigners could dis¬ 
rupt the fragile island economies, officials im¬ 
pose restrictions on foreign businessmen. SaHr, 
another member of the Inlan d group, h« no 
income tax. 

No-tax countries include many of the Gulf 
states —Saudi Arabia, Bahrain. Kuwait, Qatar 
and the United Arab Emirates. 

Nauru, on a per-capiia basis one of the 
world’s tidiest nations because of its vast de¬ 
posits of guano [bird droppings mined to pro¬ 
duce chemicals for fertilizer], has no income 
tax. But the South Pacific nation does not al¬ 
low many foreigners to settle down for more 
than two years. 

Irish Artists 

Sri Lanka used to have a tax-free “resident 
gift scheme” for prominent foreign artists, 
writers, doctors, architects and others. But ap¬ 
plications by foreigners are no longer being ac¬ 
cepted. “We had a lot of applications from cer¬ 
tain subversive dements who were abusing it,” 
said an embassy spokesman in Washington. 

On the other hand, Ireland's special tax pro¬ 
gram for creative artists of all types is stiD very 
much alive. Writers, artists, composers and 


ottos who are adjudged “creative artists” by 
the Irish Revenue Commission [and who live 
solely in Ireland] qualify for tax-free status on 
ah income arising from their creative work. 

Another European tax haven is Monaco, 
which does not levy any tax on personal in¬ 
come. 

Also in Europe, several countries have tax 
rates and exemptions for foreigners. Switzer¬ 
land not only has lower rates tha^ many coun¬ 
tries but also grants a 10 percent deduction to 
foreign managers. Britain taxes foreign em¬ 
ployees on only half their income for nine 
years, while Belgium allows a 30 percent de¬ 
duction and the Netherlands 35 p er cent. The 
exemptions apply only to employees of foreign 
concerns in Britain, B elgi um and the Nether¬ 
lands. 

Several South American countries, including 
Paraguay and Uruguay, have no personal in¬ 
come tax. Venezuela, whore living conditions 
are better, charges less than 10 percent on in¬ 
comes of as much as $35,000 and less than 20 
percent on incomes as great as $120,000. There 
are also deductions. 

Bnt when taivfno of areas that comb in e low 
taxes and good business environments, most 
conversations come around to Hong Kong. 
The maximum tax rate, no matter how high a 
person’s income, is 15 percent 

And if a foreign resident has regional re¬ 
sponsibilities, there is no tax on that portion of 
income earned while outside Hong Kmig. 

Hong Kong’s main disadvantage is that liv¬ 
ing accommodations are incredibly expensive. 

But the new U.S- tax law covers part of that. 
In addition to the $75,000 exclusion, bousing 
expenses above a certain level [about S6.100 a 
year in 1982] can also be excluded. That in- 
dudes rent, furniture rental and utilities. 


U.S, Action Could Be Boon to Gas Producers 


By Gary Putka 

AP-Dow Jones 

NEW YORK — Many investors 
appear to have ignored a potential 
pricing b onanza for natural gas 
producers from action taken last 
week by the U.S. Energy Regulato¬ 
ry Commission. 

While Wall Street has been fol¬ 
lowing dosdy the talk of legisla¬ 
tive initiatives that would meed 
decontrol of gas prices, it paid lit¬ 
tle attention to the commission’s 
1 moves, which could have a pro¬ 
found impact on the prospects for 
. “deep gas'’ drillers. 

Previously, gas was considered 
“deep”-if it came from depths be¬ 
low 15,000 feeL As a production 
Incentive, the government has al¬ 
lowed (hat gas to be priced at 
whatever the market would bear. 
The market is bearing about $9 a 
thousand cubic feet, or more than 
four times the price of most regu¬ 
lated gas, which comes from levels 
above 15*000 feeL 

With total deregulation of the 
pricing structure under considera¬ 
tion m Washington, companies 
with a big part of their total pro¬ 
duction in deep gas have suffered 
in the stock market The reason¬ 
ing: In a completely free market 
gas would be priced somewhere 
between the average regulated 
price of $2.09 and the unregulated 
urine off $9 per thousand cubic 
feet Because deep gas costs more 
in drill, investors see margins nar¬ 
rowing for deep gas producers 
with total decontrol. 

The commission's proposals 
could alter that analysis. The agen¬ 
cy proposed a rule allowing gas 
tnoduced from between 10,000 
feet and 15.000 feet to be priced at 
about $3.85, or 150 percent of its 
current price. The commission also 
proposed a role allowing a dou¬ 


bting, to about $5.10, in the price 
for offshore gas drilled in more 
than 300 feet of water. 

The moves could mean that 
deep drillers would be able to get 
more for their gas before any de¬ 
control legislation would take ef¬ 
fect Analyst Barry Sahgal of 
Bache Halsey Stuart Shields said 
that the commission’s moves may 
be a si gnal tha t the Reagan admin¬ 
istration prefers regulatory decon¬ 
trol to new laws, adding that The 
last major legislation on gas pric¬ 
ing, the Natural Gas Policy Act of 
1978, took three years to get 
through Congress. 

The impact of the offshore in¬ 
crease is not dear. There is tittle 
data available on how mnrh gas is 
produced from 300 feet of water or 
more. And many of the companies 
with major drilling operations in 
the sea, such as Mobil and Texaco, 
may be too big to realize a sub¬ 
stantial per-share «m'mp increase 
from the commission move. 

Onshore, gas abounds between 
10,000 and 15.000 feet in the Ana- 
daiko Basin of Oklahoma and 
Texas. The major oil companies 
also drill there, but so do a number 
of smaller companies. 

Apache 03 produces 26 percent 
of its gas from below 15,000 feet, 
with the balance coming from 
what tiie co m missio n calls the “in¬ 
termediate deep” zone of 10.000 to 
15,000 feeL Apache Vice President 
Henry Sec said he doubts that the 
commission would apply the rule 
to gas flowing from current wells. 
But Apache has 70 locations dose 
to producing wells in the interme¬ 
diate-deep zone that it has not cho¬ 
sen to drill at lower prices. These 
will be drilled. Mr. See said, if the 
commission rule is adopted. 

Mr. Safagal said Apache’s net 
could gain 50 cents to a $1 a share 


above his current $1.90 estimate 
for 1982 under the commission 


jeo Petroleum, another Ana- 
darko driller, also would benefit 
Mr. Sahgal said. Dyco officials 
could not be readied for comment 
but Mr. Sahgal said its profile of 
deep producing is close to 
Apache’s. He forecasts 1982 earn¬ 
ings for Dyco of S2J0 a share, 
which does not take into account 
the proposed commission rule. 

No Immed iate Gain 

William Dutcher, vice president 
for finance at GHK Ino, one of 
the largest deep gas drillers active 
in the Anadarko, <raiH that the 
gains in earnings from the new rule 
would not beam to flow until late 
1982 and 1983, because it takes 
about seven months to complete a 
well and hook up the wellhead to a 
pipeline. 

Mr. Dutcher said that currently 
gas strikes above 15,000 feet in the 
Anadarko s ometimes are ignored, 
as drillers keep going to fmti the 
higher priced gas below 15,000 
feet In addition to Apache and 
Dyco, he identifiewd Amarex Inc. 


as & company heavily involved in 
the Anadarko as a partner in GHK 
projects. 

Bruce Laser, an analyst with 
Paine Webber, said that 80 percent 
of the production of Woods Petro¬ 
leum and May Petroleum comes 
from the iwtwrxieHiwf^ deep zone. 
Because the commission proposal 
likely would apply only to new 
drilling, Mr. Lazier said it is diffi¬ 
cult to tell how much each compa¬ 
ny would benefit in earnin g s- Mr. 
Sahgal expects May toeamSK70 a 
share in 1982 

Last week, Mr. Lazier created a 
computerized projection of which 
companies would benefit most in 
per-share earnings from an in¬ 
crease in intermediate zone prices 
based on current production. On 
the top of his list was Pogo Pro¬ 
ducing, followed by Eastern Pan¬ 
handle and one major company, 
Texaco. 

This ranking would not apply 
necessarily if the commission pro¬ 
posal covers only new d rilling , as 
seems likely, Mr. l^rier said in 
any case, however, his list would 
be a good indicator of those com¬ 
panies that stand to benefit most 


AT&T Seeks U.S. Approval 
For Televised Conferences 


Congress Urged to Reject Watt’s Plan 


Ratm 

WASHINGTON — Congress 
should reject Interior Secretary 
James Watt's plan to expand the 
federal program for offshore oil 
and natural gas leases, two Demo¬ 
cratic congressmen said Monday. 

The congressmen. Rep. John 
Dingefl of Michigan and Rep. 
Toby Moffett of Connecticut also 
released a study fay the Genera] 
Accounting Office that said the In¬ 
terior Department made the 
changes ia offshore leasing pro¬ 
gram with tittle or no help or infor¬ 
mation from other government 
agencies or public groups. 

“Interior has not fully evaluated 
afl likely impacts of the program, 
especially the impacts in terms of 
additional land expected to be 
leased, industry competition and 
rotali company participation in 
lease sales, long-range revenue re¬ 
ceipts and impacts on the econo¬ 
my." the report said. 

Mr. Watt earlier this month or¬ 
dered a manor refinement of his 
heavily criticized plan to make 


nearly a billion offshore acres 
available for leasing over the next 
five years. He directed the leasing 
program to focus on tracts found 
to have high potential for oil and 
gas development 

Rep. DingcD, chairman of the 
House Commerce Committee, 
added. “At the present time. Mr. 
Watt has not provided Congress 
with adequate information to 
make a reasoned decision.” 

The GAO repot said the de¬ 
partment should provide detailed 
information and analysis of the 
plan before submitting it 

It also said Mr. Watt’s decision 
to extend lease terms from five to 
10 years might result in offshore 
tracts being explored and devel¬ 
oped at a slower pace than under 


The report rec omm e n ded that 
the department reduce the size of 
each lease sale to allow for a more 
de tailed analysis of the environ¬ 
mental features and energy poten¬ 
tial of each area. 


Wcatmgfoa Pan Senitx 
WASHINGTON — American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. is 
seeking permission to market a 
new taevised-ccoferencing service 
that would begin operations be¬ 
tween Washington and New York 
next March. 

The service, to be known as 
“Picturepbone Meeting Service,” 
wiB be available in 16 cities next 
year and 42 cities by the end of 
1983, AT&T said in documents 
filed last week with the Federal 

PfiTnmrmiratirmg O mimigrirtn 

AT&T said the service would be 
available in public rooms in the 42 
cities or through private telecon¬ 
ferencing rooms that AT&T is of¬ 
fering to construct 

A one-boor conference between 
public rooms in Washington and 
New York would oast $1340, 
while a meeting between private 
rooms served by AT&T in those 
two cities would cost $600. 

Installation of private facilities 
would cost $124,800 in addition to 
monthly fees of $13,240 and a 
monthly charge of $250 a mile for 
connecting each room to AT&T 
facilities. 

The service will be is full color, 
and the sets could show graphics, 
copy images displayed on a s 
and tape other the inconni 
outgoing pictures. 

The company announced last 
spring that it would replace its lim¬ 
ited black-and-white “Picture- 
phone” system, which ended last 
June, with the more sophisticated 
service described last week. Al¬ 
though the results from that sys- 


m coming or 


tern did not match the fanfare it 
attracted when introduced nearly 
20 years ago, the high costs and 
difficulties of travel have made the 
system more attractive. 

A number of large «nH small 
concerns have gotten into the busi¬ 
ness, proriding similar services for 
hotel chains and otto businesses. 
Satellite companies and other com¬ 
munications concerns also have 
been studying teleconferencing as 
a way of towering the high cost of 
installing studio facilities. 


Pakistan Eases 
Press Censorship 


Roam 

ISLAMABAD — President 
Mohammed Z2& ulrHaq on Mon¬ 
day exempted literary and research 
magazines from the press censor¬ 
ship that he opposed in October, 
1979. He announced the move at a 
writers’ conference here, but said 
that censorship on other maga¬ 
zines and all newspapers would 
continue. 

In a joint resolution issued Sun¬ 
day, the Pakistan Federal Union 
of Journalists and AB-Paldstan 
Newspaper Employees Confedera¬ 
tion criticized the confirmation of 
press censorship, saying there was 
a “virtual state of siege around the 
press” in Pakistan- 

On Sunday, authorities m Paki¬ 
stan’s Punjab province banned an 
Urdu-language weekly, Chattan, 
for not submitting its edition of 
Dec. 21 to censors. 
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970 


521 


379 

1809 

350 


4230 

1870 

1/00 

1295 

2805 

22 « 

690 

6250 

5800 

1260 

1830 

3200 

4100 

323 

1 /SOO 

1875 

682 

X110 

2220 

16800 


Paris Commodities 

(Figures to French trance per metric ton) 
Dec. 21 mi 



Hiab 

LOW 

Clasa 

(BM-Asfead) 

Cb. 

SUGAR 




MS 

1855 

1850 

MSB 1.951 

- 5 

May 

2805 

2800 

2806 28ID 

— 1 

JIV 

N.T. 

NX 

2815 2830 

Unch- 


N.T. 

N.T. 

2855 2870 

Uneft. 

N.T. 

NX 

2873 2895 

Untti. 

NOS 

N.T. 

N.T. 

2875 2895 

itottL 

Dec 

N.T. 

N.T. 

2.100 2.125 

Uneh. 

Mar 

N.T. 

NX 

2J20 2.155 

UndL 

16 tola at 50 tana Open lnteraat: 72B7 


COCOA 

DOC 

NX 

N.T. 

— 1840 

Uneh. 

Mar 

1230 

1225 

1826 1834 

— 3 

Mar 

NX 

N.T, 

1835 1837 

Untti. 

& 

NX 

N.T. 

1856 I860 

+ 1 

N.T. 

N.T. 

1865 1866 

Untti. 

Dec 

NX 

N.T. 

1878 1883 

Unttt. 

Mar 

NX 

NX 

1806 1895 

llneh. 


PORTlNAXDEVaOPMBITUMfTED 

Bid U.S. $1.85. Asked U5. SZ10. 
As of doles December 28, 1981. 
A STROEVE A 00- f&L ISIS) 
M e mb ers Am sterdam Stoc* Exdxxige 
Kmbtroat 363 - 1017 HW Anttmba 
Ha Natherlonds 
TeLi 243075 - Totem 163M 


7 lots of 10 tons.Open Interest: 609 


OECD Cites Rise 
Of 54% in ’81 on 
Capital Markets 

Reuters 

PARIS — A total of $183 J. b3- 
tion was raised on the internation¬ 
al capital markets in 1981, 53.6 
percent more than in 1980, the Or¬ 
ganization for Economic Coopera¬ 
tion and Development said m its 
fin a n c ia l statistics monthly pub¬ 
lished Monday. 

A major part of the increase was 
represented by a $54.4 billion in¬ 
crease in completed international 
bank loans, mainly from multi-bil¬ 
lion dollar financings by U.S. cor¬ 
porations. 

New funds raised in December 
totaled $11.6 bDUon, $3.6 billion 
leu than November, it said. 

New external bond offerings 
rose $9.5 billion, to $48.89 bflHon 
in 1981 compared with 1980, the 
OECD said. The strongest increase 
occurred in external issues denom¬ 
inated in U.R dollars. These rose 
$13.1 billion while Deutsche marie 
issues fell by around $5.8 billion. 

Other sectors with significant 
changes in total issue volume were 
yen issues, which rose $1J billion, 
and composite units such as spe¬ 
cial drawing rights and European 
currency units. These rase by 
about $700 million, the OECD 
said. 


To the Holden of 

NATIONAL RAILROAD 
COMPANY OF MEXICO 

Prior Lien t<j\ Gold Bondi 
doted March IS. IMS 
Notice is hereby given that on xnd after 
December.il. 1981. the undersigned, as IVuitee 
under the Prior Lien Mortgage of National RmI- 
ruad Company of Mexico dated March IS. 1902. 
will distribute an amount equal U 23% of the 
principal amount or xaid Bonds, on account of 
die interest accrued and unpaid on mid Banda 
u of December 31. I9M. from funds received 
on underlying collateral 
In respect of Bonds which have been stamped 
to indicate assent to the Offer of the United 
Stales of Mexico made pursuant to Mexico’s 
Agreement with the International Committee 
of Bankers on Mexico dated February 20.1946. 
the amount of such distribution will be paid to 
The Chase Manhattan Bank. Successor Fiscal 
Agent of Mexico, in accordance wi th the assign¬ 
ments provided for in Article IX of amid 
Agreement: and distribulion will not be made 
to the holder* of such assenting Bonds. 

Holders on mra-assenting Band* may receive 
such distribution by presenting their Bonds 
lor notation of such payment thereon at die Corporate 
TVust office of the under*! gned. Four New York 
Plaza. New York. N.Y. 10015. accompanied hr 
a letter of transmittal in form available upon 
request at such office and. in the case of foreign 
hoMers. accom ponied by appropriate ownership 
cntificausfLIS-IVsatuiyDeparunmtFonnlOQlL 
Unclaimed funds, ore else available (rom the 
following prior distributions 

IV payment December 16. 1942 
1% payment September 17.1945 
4% payment December 26.1961 
3’,% payment .... April 28,1954 

2V payment _April an. 1957 

5\ payment .... April 15.1965 

payment .April 1.1372 

It,* payment .Mey 15.1976 

3'A payment .April 1.1977 

1% payment December IS. 1978 
2S> payment December 15.1979 
IV payment D e c e mber 16, 1980 
Bonds not stamped indicating receipt of these 
previous paymenlson account of interest should 
also be presented with appropriate transmittal 
letters, available upon request at the above- 
mentioned office of Manufacturers Hanover IVutt 

Company 

MANUFACTURERS HANOVER 
TRUST COMPANY 

an TVmrfrr 

Dated: December 3U. 1981 
New York. N Y 


NOBODY WILL EVER KNOW 
THAT YOU MADE A FAVOURABLE 
INVESTMENT IN KRUGERRANDS. 


Gold. Throughout history -and especially since 
the invention of paper money- gold has been a 
favourite safeguard against the upheavals and uncer¬ 
tainties that sweep the world. In today’sclimate of 
uncertainty, more and more investors are seeking 
methods to increase the security of their future 
investments. So they're turning to Krugerrands. 

Krugerrands are bullion coins: basically you pay 
for the one troy ounce of fine gold they contain. And 
as standardized coins they are recognized as legal 
tender around the world. There are more than 
35.000,000 in circulation, selling at the daily gold 


price plus a very small premium which covers 
minting and distribution costs. 

Some of the premium is even recoverable 
on resale. Consequently, a minimum 
rise in the price of gold means 
you show’ immediate profit 
Alternatively, since the long¬ 
term trend in die price of 
gold has so £ir been upward, 
the coins way be held for the 
future. Short- or long-term. 

Krugerrands are one of the wisest 



investments around. You can follow their value by 
checking the daily gold price, and some newspapers 
even publish daily Krugerrand prices. 

How do you invest in Krugerrands? 
Nothing could be easier: 

As the most widely traded gold 
coin in the world, you may 
buy a single coin or in 
quantity -with complete 
efikretion- through most 
banks, stock brokers and bullion 
coin dealers. Krugerrands are readily 


available in sizes to suit all budgets (for smaller 
budgets there are 1/2 oz, lAozand 1/I0oz coins). 
In some countries the} - are even exempt from sales 
tax or any other tax. 

If you want to know more about b living 
Krugerrands, go and see your bank or investment 
broker If you would like to have further information 
write to: 

International Gold Corporation 
1 rue de la Rotisserie 
1204 Geneva 
Switzerland. 


KRUGERRAND 

money you can trust. 
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C Crossword. 


llli !!■■■ HH1H 


!■■■!■■■■■ HIM 

mi imi mmmmm 


IS8S5 - iiin^ 


HiiamMmi 
aaaiii 


, ;■ ACROSS 

5 IPhone 

! 5 Goodbye to 

* Pedro 

10 Culinary V.LP. 
u 14 Hautboy 

H 15 Signs 

ii 16 Corridor 

i: -17 Origin 

IS Menorca is one 
2fl Consume 

2 « ;21 Role of the dog 

in" Peter Pan*’ 
2 22 Spud 

23 Afghan coin 
J 24 Actress Worth 
25 Smoldering 
2 remains 

28 Former Asian 

2 alliance 

3 31 Kind of tactic 

3 32 Protective 

. finishes 

* 38 Sesames 

i *37 Exhibition 

: •• place 

38 Hockey 
: structure 

38 Materials for 
• Cfaanne, 
Gauguin etaL 
■ '41 Billow 

~42Kefauver 

43 Emphasize 

44 Type of break 
.47 Spanish gold 
48 Growing out 
48 Proportion 
52 Duct 


55 Part of a play 

56 Center of 
interest 

58 Central 
European 

58 Wicker’s “- 

to Die” 

80 Repute 

61 Prefix for 
photo orscope 

62 Consumer 
advocate 

83Typeofscfa. 

DOWN 

1 Contend 
successfully 

2 Gizl in “East of 
Eden” 

3 Pillage 

4 Potok’s “My 
NamelsAsner 

> t 

5 Does away 
with 

8 Cherished 

7 Electrified 
particles 

8 Startof a 
Grimm story 

8 Compass pt- 

10 Contrast of 
light and dark 

11 Dispatch 

12 Actress Vera- 

13 Spread 
outward 

18 Harden 

22 SJL monkey 


23 What Picasso 
deliberately 
distorted 
25 This, to Pablo 
28 Year in 
Paschal U's 
papacy 

27 Gala event 

28 Flavors 
28 Cupid 

30 Massachusetts 
cape 

32 Weathercock 

33 Tortoise’s rival 

34 Three-minute 

35 Witnesses 
37 Pose for an 

artist 

40 Retired tennis 
star 

41 Hone 

43 Free- 

(opponent of 
slavery) 

44 Smallest 

45 Sam or Remus 
48 Brazilian 

seaport 
48 List 

50 Sour 

51 Gentle 

52 Stringed 
instrument 

53 Feed the pot 

54 Arise 

56 Aficionado 

57 “Studio-" 

of TV fame 


WEA r 


ALGARVE 
ALGIERS 
AMSTERDAM 
■ANKARA 
ATHENS 
AUCKLAND 
BANGKOK 
BEIRUT 
'BELGRADE 
RERUN 
BOSTON 
BRUSSELS 
BUCHAREST 
BUDAPEST 
'BUENOS AIRE5 
CAIRO 
CAPETOWN 
CASABLANCA 
CHICAGO 
COPENHAGEN 
COSTA DEL SOL 
DAMASCUS 
DUBLIN 

^Edinburgh 
FLORENCE 
FRANKFURT 
GENEVA 
-HELSINKI 
HONGKONG 
'HOUSTON 
ISTANBUL 
JERUSALEM 
LAS PALMAS 
'LIMA 
. LISBON 
.LONDON 
.LOS ANGELES 



HIGH 

LOW 



C 

F 

C 

F 


MADRID 

» 

48 

» 

48 

Roto 

MANILA 

m 

02 

34 

75 

Fooov 

MEXICO CITY 

34 

75 

13 

55 

Fair 

MIAMI 

Z7 

n 

Z1 

70 

Ooutfy 

MILAN 

0 

32 

■2 

as 

Soaw 

MONTREAL 

-1 

30 

-to 

14 

Snow 

MOSCOW 

-a 

27 

-« 

21 

SOM 

MUNICH 

■* 

IS 

-n 

12 

Fair 

NAIROBI 

31 

7* 

10 

SO 

Fair 

NASSAU 

» 

>4 

w 

44 

Fair 

NEW DELHI 

33 

73 

TO 

50 

Ftfr 

NEW YORK 

7 

45 

-1 

30 

Ooutfy 

NICE 

1 

48 

5 

41 

Ratal 

OSLO 

* 

23 

■7 

18 

Snow 

FANS 

l 

38 

4 

38 

Ctoody 

PEKING 

1 

34 

4 

38 

Fair 

PRAGUE 

-1 

30 

-4 

10 

snow 

REYKJAVIK 

6 

43 

3 

37 

Cloudy 

RIO DE JANEIRO 

34 

75 

20 

M 

Owaal 

ROME 

10 

SO 

7 

45 

Overrent 

SALISBURY 

28 

78 

11 

44 

Rain 

SAO PAULO 

21 

70 

14 

41 

Ooucly 

SEOUL 

ID 

50 

2 

31 

Stormy 

SHANGHAI 

n 

54 

7 

45 

FOOOY 

SINGAPORM 

33 

H 

2i 

78 

Frtr 

STOCKHOLM 

-2 

21 

-0 

11 

Snow 

SYDNEY 

25 

77 

u 

41 

Ctoody 

TAIPEI 

23 

73 

11 

44 

FMBV 

TEL AVIV 

22 

72 

M 

57 

Gaudy 

TOKYO 

U 

<T 

4 

38 

Fair 

TUNIS 

17 

43 

8 

48 

Cloudy 

VENICE 

3 

37 

0 

32 

Omraul 

VIENNA 

-a 

20 

■7 

18 

FOOOY 

WARSAW 

-l 

30 

-4 

21 

Foooy 

WASHINGTON 

7 

45 

-1 

30 

Goody 

ZURICH 

4 

27 

-4 

35 

Fnaay 


Owaast 

Cknxty 

Fooev 

Overcast 

Cloudy 

Overcast 

FoooY 

Fair 

Foir 

FOOOY 

Cloudy 

Cfoudy 

Foooy 

F000V 

Fair 

Cloudy 

aaunr 

Overcast 

Cloudy 

Overcast 

Rnla 

Cloudy 

Ratal 

Snow 

tab) 

Fobby 

Foawy 

Snow 

Rain 

Ooutfy 

Fun Wf 

OvBTCRSt 

Cloudy 


■bnOnu Iran the previous 34 (wore. 
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INTERNATIONAL FUNDS 

December 28,1981 
shown .below an suortlstf by 




iy;(w) -W B oM y/rm 

ALLIANCE I NTl_c/o Bfc Of BermudaBenn. 

— id )AU1toK»lnfURsvs.H1)-IZKta 

BANK JULIUS BAER A Co Ltd 

— Id] Boarbond-SF47L25 

— (dIConbar- 5F755D0 

— Id) Grotoar- SF7£U» 

— (dlStodcbar- SF84L00 

BANK VON ERNST & CM AG PB 2422 Bn 

— (d J CSF Fund- SF T7M 

—(d) CrosNww Fund_ SF42B 

— Id J ITF Fund N.V._ S13.14 

BRITANNIA. POJto 2715L Holler, Jcngv 

—fwl Universal Growth Fdnd_ lime 

—Iwl Utah interest Storms-£7L2jscd 

CAPITAL INTERNATI ORAL 
—Iwi Capital Im Fund_S2A75 

— (w Cortft H.LlB Hq.SJL —-- SI2JH 

—Iw) Convertible Capital SJL_ *32J» 

CREDITSUISSE 

— WlActtomSidssM- SF24AJ0 

— Id) Conasec-—- 

— (d)CS. FondwBonds.._ 

— (d)CAFondHnn- 

— Id) Enwoh-VMor__ 

—MlUseec- 

— Id J Euiwa-Vcrtor_— 

— (d J Pacific-valor_ 

OIT INVESTMENT FRANKFURT 

—Kd { mri Rsnts m cnd-DM64.10 

FIDELITY PO Bob $70, HamIItoo, Bermuda 

*~* Au te rl c wn Valu es Co mm o n II4A 
. American Values Cum. Prof, SHXL0Q 
Iw) Fidelity Amer. ‘ 

LFMamy Austro 
,1 Fidelity Dlr.Svas.Tr 
'dJ Fidelity Far East Fd 
fwi Fidelity inn Fund 
fw> Fidelity Padflc Fund 
Iwl Fidelity world Fd._ 


UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND: 

— Id) Amoa U-S.SO.___ 

—id) Bond Invest- 

— (d) COoverMnvral-„ 

— Id) emit Europe Sh.-SF11U0 

—(d) Rama Swiss Sh__ 

— Id j GMdnvezt_ 

— Id I Jaim-lRvest—- 

—Id) Pacific Invests-SF1ZL00 

— id ) Rwnetac-invesf-- 

—id»SqfWSoatbAfrSlt__- 

— id > Sliro Swiss R Est-SF 

UNION INVESTMENT Frankfurt 

— (d)Ufllrentu-DM USB 

— idlUnUonds_DM mas 

—IdlUftlra*—... DM4840 

Other Foods 

(w) Alexander Fund. 

(rl Arab Finance IJF 
Iw) Truefcer Int Fd (AEI F» 

(w) D ond M lex ■ Issue Pr. 


Iwl Oma r i I . . .. 

Iw) Convert. Fd Int B Carts 


fi-T. MANAGEMENT (UK) LTD 
(w] Berrv Pat Fd. Ltd. 
iw)g.t. Asia Fund, 
a j G.T. Bond Fund 
Iw) G.T. DoHarFuad 

Id) G.T, investment Fund -_ 

Id I ®.T. japan Small Co Fund, 
(d) G.T. Techn ol ogy Fund_ 


S4L75 

HK 5? 

S17JZ4 

S2L32 


INTERNATIONAL INCOME FUND 
38-34 HIM SL5L Hd lor, jorssr 

"1 Short Term *A‘ (accudi) — SUSS) 

> Short Term’A* (Distr) ...... SLOSH) 

) Short Term *B* (Accum) 

_, Short Term *B'I Dfctfri 
w) Long Term.. S2U4 

JAROINE FLEMING FOB 7QGPOH0 KanS 

— (b) j.F.Jaean Trust... _ YZJB7 

— IbtJ.F. South East Asia_... $4252 

— Cb)JJ=. Japan Tochnataav— YfJil 

— (b)JJ.PQCMcSecS(Acd— ttSO 

— IbiJ.F. Australia__ SS39 

LLOYDS BANK INT-POB438GENEVA 11 

_Kw) Uavds Inti Growth .... SF 66550 

—Hw) Lloyds Inti income-SF24LOO 

PARISBAS-GROUP , 

— (d) Gorton Internal tonal-... M3* 

zJ3WBi»=== BB Ma 

RBCI _ 

—Hw) RBC inrLCOrtlal Pd 
—ffwl RBC lnt*L Income Fd.... 

—Hw) RBC Norm Amer. Fund- 

ROTHSCHILD ASSET MGTM CCI1: 

— (r) OX. Dir Commodity Tf— s»JB 

SQFID GROUPE GENEVA , 

— (r ) Partan Sw. RED...._.5F1ASU0 

SWISS BANK CORF 

— Id 1 AmerlCdVrtpr — SPMJS 

— Id MtaliBiMdSelection--. DMW19S 

— Id Dolkir Band Selection^.— 

—Id Ftortn SondSolectfon.. FIIOOJ6 

-id intorvajor-.--.--— SfJJS 

—id JoBonPortfalta...fFMJM 

—Id SsrfssvqidrNmwSer...—■ SfyUg 

— Id Unlw.BOndSrtOCf.- 

— Id Urtversal Fund- — SF TOST 


Id ) Enemy lirtL 

lw] FIFAmerteoBM 
■Nl n il riming 

■FonsrtoxlsH- 

Mwi Formula SrttcHon Fif 

S H) Fondltalia___ 

■ I FfwkWnat lot erxlne- 
33 Global Fund LJdHBl 
■d Gtotool Inn Fund^H 

S B Haussmam HMdlNVI 
■ I i'bJowwi Mult; !* AZI 
■ lndowuMuRUwnasB_ 

“ interftjndSA.- 

(w tnfermarfcetFunL.HHM 
iw inlenigtlqnQlGokl Rmd— 
ir inflsoatrMesFund^^^m 

Id InvestaOWS-_■ 

Ir Invest Artaattaue*——. 

Ir Itoffortune Inti Fd SJL 

Iw) Japan Selection FumC_ 

B n i Japan Pud He Fund.— 

■ XRotmchiw mt i nvs'A'i 
Ml KB(itenmeRmd 
JUtCisinwatairasu 


Leverage Can. hokl 

I m he id..._.......^ 

[dlMortetanumSeLFund 
iw) Nlapon Fund- 

S Nor. Amer. I nv. Fund 
Nor. Amur. Bank Fd 

NJLALF...- 

(mt NSPF1TCS9P. 

(w) PANCURRi Inc. 
id) Panmee Shipping 5A— 

n» Plekxtts___ 

(d) Putnam Internl Find 
Iw) Quantum Fund H.V, 


Cd) Renta Fund 
251 Rontinvest 
(d 1 Sate Fund. 


Iw) State SL A merican I 
id ) SMerlMHM 
Iwl Talent Global FundBI 

K Ofl Tokyo Foe. Hold (Sea) 
■B Tokyo Poc. Hold N. v 
Tw) Transpacific FtmdM 
WIUNIWhn«^ 


^■wtoKtiester Overseas ■ 


IIU3 
Sf£L44 
SS.18 
SF1U43 
SV3T 
119JB5 
SUf 

•MBS 

S7J84 

Siam 

JIOLOO 

$51-40- 

S2S40 

*32*? 

LF1431JH 
ISM 
11477 
S7J7U0 
SF 14430 
SF 46.10 
S3BL11 
DM 1743 
SF3JB 

saan 

sunn 

S9J7 
DM 25-54 

SAM 

WJ5 
S 102.10 
S4Z23 

LF148LB 

HAW 

S17JB 
S tUH 
S 14.12 
S3M1 
1340* 
S1MT 
SWZ1 
sum 
11SA7 
SI JS 

SW3JU 

s azz 

JW1KJ0 

t«M 

LFSMOO 

S143 

3F7LB 
DM II JO 

J52M 

**£I 

SMI 


Cm) WlncMster Diversified**.-. 224J3' 

iw) woricwWe Securttes_SlUflf 

(w) Worldwide Sprdol __ 3UH.16 

Deutsche Mark: * — Ex-GMdend; 
—New, 1 NA.—Net Available; nr —Oe«t* 
um Fram; LF—Linembowv Francs; SF- 
Swtss Francs; +—Offer prices; a—Asked; 

b—Bid Change P/vsiQ la *1 w uniLS/3— 

Start Split; Eji RTS; *v— Susaondod; 
N.C. — Nat DminonlceM; • — Redernrt 
price-B*Coupon; n — Yield «1 USSI-W 
tsdt; e* Fortnetlv Worldwide Fund Ltd; FI 
— Dutch Fieri ns 
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■EdhedrbyEugmeT.Maleska 


VOO LB^T VOUR CLOSET 
LIGHT ON ALL NIGHT... 


A -- 

N /- 
U f c 



cam i eccttAtfeeTAis ^AaicseiA/i^ 

else? k miofoj use? 


Y&ft- 

exoM&e 


WHO C«E57!) 1 

__ s f W0 SET UP SOME 

r~Z i MORNJNS ANC? CAnY 

f j 5TARTY0UR a0SET 

v c > 'O’*! 


eor Af»Y seeKsocxa? cxwwekbujjds? 


S&F 

B(Q\i 


lCWsWto.netoee.toB. HOI 




PCC>R BUMSTEAP-. 
-—\ nothing ear 
au.5 ] 



WHAT ARE WUOON 6 ? O0SERVIN& A MdVlENT OF 

>___^ aw . R3R>^RDS«W 

: s—t oswTS? 



WHAT ARE 

you. DO\rt&, 

ZERO ? > 


\ X JUST READ 
/ AN/ ARTICLE 
ABOUT GRAVITY 



IF THERE suddenly 
WASHTaNY SRAVitY. 
WE'D JUST SO FLYING 
OFF INTO -- 

space /ic-A 


DOM'TSAY I DIDN'T, 
WARN YOU A 


[ WALK} 
CARLIN 1 ? 


dontmake 

AAELALJSH 

fvauRosi) 

L SPORT? J 


AVSTERCAPP j 
>- TOM3U, "< 
^OUNGLAD/. 

antas tor 

L MVAGE-/> 


YES» YES»I KNOW 1 

But ms easy for. , 
NOU-MXICANT< 
iflWE ANY ELDERS } 
S.LEFTTD t -^, 

respect} 




'EARTHAT?^ 

BEAUTIFUL x 



f<MZ N 
f O'CLOCK 

mount 

l mt i j 


~A&APm&$ERh^WEWOULl> 
UKErO PEMINPYOU lOCOWnBUrE 


TT 




r HOW LONfi DIP WE I 
DATE B&0& we 

oeaveo 7Hat we t 

SHOULD SET MAJ2- J 
BlED.kBtWPr-^ 


f.T'fwo ' 

\ MONTHS/j 


rneumrY&cwse yovweee \ 
lPIDNT we?) GKMteD A RESEABCM 
I r-rTTffU GRMT'~10 STUDY 
NLM /W0VTAL DISEASE w A 

iWIPil \ pmmve reiPB in > 
\1 \ t VsarTH AMZeiCA/ in 


SO W£ DECIDED TO POST - T 
PONe CUB M&IAGe UVDL-1 

yOU BETUPM6D—4ND WU J 

ITNOW THE REST OFb^ 

^ rue srozy'r —-Sbl 


w- J 


soGsre aH.ajEucx.Tm 
mVffOS. KMM5UGH75 
SB9I0SMK AF£Vm?M> 
IKPOGUBZ* SHE HRS A FULL 
l TANK0F 

o AL2 m gas. 


OMT/OND mLUHENBM 
OF SPSS? ARE BWWE5AREU0RK- 
WETAIMNB {NG, ABOUT GO, 
H&B? ' POSBmeSMPH „ 


ifiwjawi 


m.m&THPT* H&WTABm, 
rimuemm Amues-im 
uB&nsHawB mi mom 

T0ANRJNEH5E? fffMTHAUFRr 


W/R£U*Sn»WR 
TWB! IWCUUMEP rn/r 

V*SMt*NNG! 




THAT SCRAMBLED WOMD GAIK 
« by Hwiri AmoW arxl Bob Lee 


DENNIS THE MENACE 


Unscramble these Jour Jurribtes, 
one letter to bbcIi square, to form 
four ortfinary words. 


VOPER 


-Baaessr— T —* 

GUDOH I 


IWHARROI 


TARIPE 


Answer. HE 


' WHY THEY 
CALLED HIM 
THE CFfEAM OF 
FlGHTER^r 


Now Arrange the drded letters to 
form the surprise answer, as sug¬ 
gested by the above cartoon. 


Yesterday’s 


(Answers tomorrow) 

Jumbles: PARCH USURP LACKEY NIBBLE 
Answer. What tho angry camel got—HIS BACK UP 



in? 
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By Joseph Dekeri. 544 pp. $14315, 

William Marrow A Co l, 105 MaOson Avt.„ Now York, N.Y. IQ01& 

Reviewed by Joseph McLcIIan ; 


C OMPUTERS hsw sot yet started 
k> have emotions (e t if they 
have, they aren't idling us), bet ia a 
sense they arc having babies. Near the 
beginning of his aavey for inidteit 
no ne xpert s , Joseph Defect* exputios 
the meaning of ^CAD," which is an 
essential part of the co mp u ter ’ s repro¬ 
ductive process. This curious word is 
an acronym for "anpater-asstsud 
design." not a slightly obsolete tom 
of reproach, arid wtat it means to that 
one generation of computers can now 
parndpate m producing the next gen¬ 
eration —particularly in the fussy, re¬ 
petitious and boring parts that are ex¬ 
tremely important m the process but 
not very interesting to talented 
humans. 

CAD is a basic dement in the com¬ 
puter revolution that is Dekea’s pri¬ 
mary subject in ‘The Electronic Cot- 
tage," and winch has produced, in the 
Ian few years, a bewildering array of 
mull, inexp ensive, special-purpose 
computers that will play games with 
your chUdreo, regulate your home 
heating or security system, turn on 
your car ignition or tea you when Out 
roast is ready to come out of your 
microwave oven. 

With the aid of older, clumsier 
computers, we are now able to cram 
into a tiny silicon chip the equivalent 
of whole buildings full of intricately 
wired vacuum tubes, winch were the 
first really functional compu ters three 
or four decades ago. A general- 
purpose home computer more power- 
ful than the pkmeenng models used in 
World War ll can now be purchased 
in about the same price range as a 
good high-fidelity system, and you 
am use it to play games, keep track of 
accounts and inventories in your busi¬ 
ness, draw pictures or compose music 
(on an elem entar y level). 

Computer Revolution 

The computer revolution is still 
young, and though he tries conscien¬ 
tiously to avoid overdoing the geo- 
whiz material in the future tense. Dek- 
en can hardly avoid it. “Smoe you mil 
soot have a computer at home which 
can communicate over phone lines," 
be says, “you will be able to subscribe 
to an electronic version of your favor¬ 
ite newspaper" That is not a dream of 
the year 2001; The Washington Post, 
like some other newspapers, is already 
available in a special coition for sub¬ 
scribers with home computers. 

Some of bis other predictions are a 
bit more futuristic---but only because 
society, en masse, does not work as 
fast as computers. Clothing for exam¬ 
ple. Rather than buy and alter some¬ 
thing ready-made, in the near future 
you may “go to the store wish your 
measurements in explicit detail, per¬ 
haps on a cassette tape (only you and ' 
the computer will know). You put this 
tape in a machine at the store and 
then begin to look at various offerings 
for this season, pictured as they would 
took cm yjou." After selecting fabrics, 
modifications and various other op- 


Solution to Preriooi Ptnodc 


CDE3G E0D DEE3QD 
GEOE] DEDO EDHBE 
QDCJEEODDa E3DE3E3E 
LJECQ □£!□ □□ U 
□BQQI3D □□EdDEDO 
EODQD □BQQEQQ 
EEC3D BEE QEEO0E 
BEE GOnnEDE edhd 
□EBBED EQD BEDE 
EGEEBEE OE30BE3 
□ntancDoo gebeeb 
□BE EDH BEDE 
DDQEE □□□□BEEBE 
QEEEE BDEQ EEQQ 
EDDEB Dlj/CJ BEEE 
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A LTHOUGH the number of 
bridge books published annual¬ 
ly m the United Stares is greater than, 
in any other country, no U.S. citizen 
can claim to be the most prolific au¬ 
thor on the subject .The names of Ely 
Culbertson and Charles Garen may 
suggest themselves, bat they are 
disqualified since almost all thtir 
books were the work of other pens — 
and very able ones. 

In recent years, Hugh Kelsey of 
Scotland has produced a string of ex¬ 
cellent books, despite a full-tune ca¬ 
reer as a schoolmaster. But he trails 
two English rivals who began 20 years 
before him, in the 1940’s, and usually 
produce a book a year. One of these & 
Terrence Reese, whose output in- 
dudes several classic works that are 
essential for the student of play. The 
other is Victor Moflo, who brum a 
light touch to complex problems; His 
articles and books about the Hideous 
Hog and the Rueful Rabbit earn him 
the top place among bridge humorists. 

One Mdlo book, “Card Play Tech¬ 
nique,” has been a best-seller among 
bridge books for a quarter of a cento- 
xy. He is now worieme on a successor 
entitled “Streamline Your Card Play " 
This will include some points of play 
that have never bom made before, a 
rare feat in a field that has been thor¬ 
oughly studied for half a century. 

It is unlikely that any expert any¬ 
where is f amiliar with the subtle, de¬ 
ceptive maneuver suggested by Motto 
on the diagramed deal from ms new . 
book. The reader who wishes to lest 
himself should cover the West and 
South hands and plan the defense to 
three no-trump after the lead of the 
spade jack. Smith wins the first trick 
with the king in the dosed band and 
leads a club to dummy's queen. 

A straightforward auction has 
shown that South has about Id high- 
card points, a balanced band and no 
major suit. The first question for East 
is whether he should win the second 

trick with the dub ace. He should win, 
because there is a substantial danger 
that a duck wiB give South nine tricks. : 
with five in diamonds, three in wygAs * 
and one in dubs. 

It is dear that Hast must hope for 
four tricks in hearts. But which heart 
should he now lead? One possibility is 
to cash the ace and king, hitting the 
jackpot if South began with a double- ’ 
ton queen. But this would be fetal if 


lions, perhaps changing the baric de¬ 
sign to soil your tastes, you pram a 
few buttons and the jetoeted fabric, 
cut exactly to specifications, to pro. 
ducodontw spot-— ready to be sown 
together professionally or oa your 
(computerized) sewing machine at. 
borne. If you wish, the fabric tadf caa 
be coded with cleaning inauttctiooi in 
a computer tagnage so tint the ooo- 
peterized laundry can always handle 
rt exactly right. 

Your comnuteriied refrigcnuoawiQ 
keep track of what you have fe stock, 
a^gypac^ ^h^havt the 

markets, and it will tefi you wSmSd 
put oa your shopping tin (if it doesn't 
do the shopping itself, automatically, 
by phouefe or it will tdl you whether 
you have the ingredients lor a particu¬ 
lar recipe. Then there is the auto¬ 
mated heating system, with tensor- 
guided bau lamps that track the occu¬ 
pants of a room and war m them di¬ 
rectly without wasting energy to wann 
the air around them. : 

SduoUay Thxts ‘ 

* AIL of this an d a kg mgjo^p^l 

techniques for all 

available right nmKd feefe-£xfal 
in the home is tuodfe matte* tfd*-' 
vdopamt and nwnging. Azt ofatf* 


de to the appoannoe&f moetoettmtie 
cottage on our landscape isihc fear of 
computers (compo'mdfld erf batf-re- 
membered science fiction, Khootday 
feus of math and science course*, and 
the basic human sonoon of an)* 
thing that appears to think but is not 
made of ftah and Wood) still wide¬ 
spread in the population. Dofattft 
book is written partiy to o v nroom t 
that fear, though he cuscusses briefly _ 
but thoroughly some of the itaagHta 
implicit in tire COTqrater phenomb* 
non. He asserts, reassnringiy but not 
iurtxairatdy.thalihecompmeria^thfc 
evolutionary descendant of both die 
pen and the engine." and on the xstaa 
page insists, in tagt ladligrapl . 
lettering, that “Coumuwra Doft 
Hold Grudges. 7 ' 

Most of his text Is dedicated to the 
philosophy of computing, to the rc- 
. maskable that can be done wtih 

these sunplo-mindcd devices (pertku* 
lady wbenetmipfoed with sensors and 
given control of machines, sach as 
thermostats, that operate in the “real 
worid"), and an interesting account of 
the various strategies that have best 
devised to haniess computer power to 
human needs. Together with Frank 
Herbert's more bmss-tacks-orietuad 
mode to. home computers, “Without 
Me You're Nothing,* “The Electronic 
Cottage'* represents a new, generation 
in books about computers as interest¬ 
ing as the new generation of comput¬ 
ers themselves. • 


A tcbeUan is a cobanmst and 
The Washtttpon Post. 


'Reds’ FQm Bddndles. 
interest in Reed Books 

New Yqrk Tt»mS*i*ct . 

NEW YORK — “Reds,** the 
movie about the love affair of the 
American radical journalist John 
Reed and - Ionise Bryant during 
the Russian Revolution, - has 
Sparked pnhfahing interest. 

Berkley Books recently put out a 
second paperback printing of Bar¬ 
bara Gdb’s biography of Reed 
and Bryant, “So Short a Time." 
New American Library will soot 
republish paperback editions of 
Reed’s Ten Days That Shook the 
Worid" and “Living My Life" by 
the feminist Fiww» Goldman, a 
prominent character in “Reds." 


By Alan Tmscott 

South has jack, x x and wiB help him 
considerably if he has queen 10 x. 

The normal return for East is the 
heart deuce, allowing South to score 
the heart queen if he nas it and knows 
to play it But now consider what hap¬ 
pens if South began with queen x x. 
He can judge that East has sot more 
than four hearts, since the orthodox 
return in this situation is the fourth- 
best So, South should pot up the 
queen as the only hope' and wl' be 
rewarded. 

The right return for East, however, 
as MoHo points out, is. not the deuce 
but the six of hearts. This may give 
South a problem, and does with the 
distribution as shown in fee diagram. 
South now has to allow tea- fee possi¬ 
bility that West has a doublecon ace 
or the king of hearts. In feat event, a 
duck is essential to block the rap of 
fee suit, and fee play of fee queen 
would be fataL South may now decide 
to play low and, if be does so, will be 
quickly defeated. 

There is another side of fee same 
coin. If East did begin wife ace jack 
10 x x, he should return his lowest 
card in fee suit, preferably fee dotted 
Now be gives the declarer good reason 
to think there are four cards oft t& 
right. If he is paying careful attention, 
be is Hkdy to play fee queen, watktog 
right into East strap. 
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Quints, Halfback Carpenter, Shock Eagles, 27-21 


From Agency Dispatches 

PHILADELPHIA — Even the 
lew York Giants, who for !8 
ears have been among the worst 
suns in the National Football 
.eague. couldn't blow this one. 

Although the Philadelphia Ea- 
>Jes rallied from a 20-0 first-quar- 
er defidt here Sunday, the Giants 
jSi salvaged their first playoff vio- 
ory since 1958 by simply giving 
jhe ball to halfrack Rob Car- 
sen ter. whose fourth-period mil¬ 
ling enabled New York to come 
xway with a stunning 27-21 victory 
m the National Conference wild- 
sard game. 

In the process of knocking out 
the 1981 Super Bowl finalists, the 
Giants borrowed strategy from Ea¬ 
gle Coach Dick Vermeil, who built 
bis team into a powerhouse by 
combining a highly physical of¬ 
fense with a simple but aggressive 
defense. 

But it was the Giants wbO con¬ 
trolled things with Carpenter’s 
ban-carrying (a career-high 161 
yards on 33 carries) and a quick 


defense tha t almost let the Eagles 
come back — but not quite. 

Now New York has a week to 
prepare for Sunday’s NFC semifi¬ 
nal game at San Francisco against 
the wen-more-surprising 49ers, 
•who beat the Giants, 17-10. a 
month ago. 

Maturing 

But this New York te?m has im¬ 
proved since then. Winners of five 
of their last six, the Giants are 
growing stronger as their offense, 
especially Carpenter and quarto- 
back Scott Brunner, matures to 
take pressure off a marvelous de¬ 
fense. 

Never was that more evident 
than Sunday. The Giant offense, 
last in the league statistically, took 
advantage of every first-hair break 
presented by Philadelphia. And 
then in the second half, when the 
Eagle offense started to get going. 
New York gained two vital first 
downs without having to pass, pre¬ 
venting Philadelphia from touch¬ 
ing the ball one last tinw. 



UHhd lka» tatandkml 


"The defense has been given 
credit for getting us here.” said de¬ 
fensive end Gary Jeter said. “Bui I 
think the offense showed what it 
could do. When we needed them to 
do something in the fourth period, 
they did. 

“I just didn’t want the Eagles to 
get the ball back. And they 
didn’t” 

But the Eagles’ memories of this 
one mil be largely of the opening 
quarter, not those final few min¬ 
utes. They made enough errors to 
help any opponent but they were 
especially harmful against a Giant 
defense that is at its best with a 
substantial 

Tbc winners’ early points came 
quickly. On the game’s opening se¬ 
nes, the Giants had to kick, only 
to regain possession when Wally 
Henry fumbled the punt after a 
hard hit by Lawrence Taylor. New 
York’s Beasley Reece recovered on 
the Eagle 23; the Giants scored 
moments later on a swing pass 
from Brunner to halfback Leon 
Bright- Joe Dando’s conversion 
was blocked and the Giants led, 6 - 
0 . 

“I didn’t t hink X lmd enough 
room to catch the ball,” Henry 
said. “Taylor came in there and hit 
me before 1 even had touched the 
ball. He just knocked me away 
from it.” 

Big Play 

After an Eagle punt. New York 
drove 63 yards on 11 plays, with 
. Brunner, a second-year pro from 
Delaware, completing four passes, 
including a 10-yarder to John Mis¬ 
tier for a TO: 13-0, Giants, with 
6:46 gone. 

Then came the game's pivotal 

drifted to his right on the 
ensuing kickoff, after at first think¬ 
ing Booker Russell would handle 
it. The ball went through Holly’s 
aims and, when be tried to pick it 
up, he was smashed by MDce 
Dennis. The baD bounded into the 
end zone, where Marie Haynes re¬ 
covered it for another touchdown 
—12 seconds after Mbdo's score. 

An exchange of touchdowns had 
the Giants ahead, 27-7, at the half 
and then it became a matter of 
whether New York, in its first 

S T game since 1963, could 
on. The Eagles drove 82 
with the third-quarter 


kickoff for one touchdown and got 
another with 2:51 left in the game 
— with the help of three major 
penalty calls on the Giants. 

New York turned again to Car¬ 
penter, obtained from Houston for 
a third-round choice a month into 
the season. In the second half, he 
already had carried on 12 of the 
Giants’ 14 plays (and caught a 
pass on another), including eight 
m a row against the NFCs No. 1 
defense. The Giants didn’t want to 
throw the ball or do anything that 
could be turned into a game-win¬ 
ning mistake by Philadelphia. 

“1 wasn’t tired,” Carpenter said. 
“They kept giving me the ball and 
I kept running with it. I'd do that 
all day if theyd let me.” 

With 88 seconds left in the 
game, the Giants, on their 39-yard 
one. had a third down and a yard 
to go for the first down that would 
let them run out the dock. 
Brunner, of course, was aware of 
the beating Carpenter was taking. 

“How you fcelin*?** Brunner lat¬ 
er sp jri Ik asked his hai n«r.k 

Said Carpenter: “Good.” 

“If he was hurt or . tired,” 
Brunner said, “I know he would 
have told me. We couldn’t afford a 
turnover at point." 

Carpenter got the call again. He 
followed center Jim Clack’s block 
and banded ahead for 5 yards and 
the first down. As Carpenter got 
up, so did the majority of Eagle 
fans, who sat until this, the bitter 
end. 

Carpenter finished his perform¬ 
ance with a 14-yard run off left 
tackle. The Eagles had no more 
time-outs, and, after two keepers 
by-Brunner, the dock ran out 


“This is the greatest day of my 
football career,” said Carpenter, 
who had been Earl Campbell’s GU- 
in at Houston. “There was the day 
1 was-bom, the day I got married 
and then today. 

“The best thing that has ever 
happened to me is when 1 got 
traded to the New York Giants.” 

Remarkably, the Giants did 
most of their work on the ground 
by going straight at the Eagles — 
which is usually all but impossible. 
Nothing fancy: just one-on-one 
blocking with Carpenter reading 
his line and picking the holes. Ev¬ 
eryone in Veterans Stadium knew 
what was coming did, yet Car¬ 
penter succeeded. 

“It got to a point,” Carpenter 
said, “that I knew what my line 
was going to do before they even 
did it. On that drive in the second 
quarto [when he carried four 
tunes for 40 yards to set up a 
touchdown], the feeling was unbe¬ 
lievable.” 

No Joke 

The feeling Giant fans have af¬ 
ter this triumph must be equally 
unbelievable. Their team has had 
only two w inning seasons since 
1963 and finished 4-12 last year. 
And 11 games into this season, af¬ 
ter losing to Washington in over¬ 
time, New York was 5-6. 

But following last week’s over¬ 
time win against Dallas and Sun¬ 
day’s impressive showing, the Gi¬ 
ants are a joke no longer. 

“I’ve been around when it was 
hard to hold op your head,” said 
Jeter. 

“Now it’s fun to say Fm proud 
of what we have accomplished” 
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Halfback Rob Carpenter 

*... They kept giving me the ball and I kept running with it. I'd do that all day if they'd let me.’ 


S Shavers, an Aging Heavyweight, Is Still Delivering His Gift 
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Beasley Reece recovers WaHy Henry's fumble, setting op New Eagles drove 8 

York’s first touchdown in a 27-21 playoff victory over the Eagles, yards with the third-quartc 

Through Rose-Colored Binoculars 


Kae York Tuna Service 

NEW YORK —White the Hes¬ 
sians of the National Football 
T-eagna flounder through the open¬ 
ing acU in their postseason traffic, 
Pm Beta Kappas of tomorrow are 
doing their bumps and grinds in 
preparation for bowl games to help 
sell real estate in Pasadena, Calif., 
and tourism in Miami. 

The oldest of these is the Rose 
Bowl, the match between Wash¬ 
ington and Iowa Friday being the 
= 68 th. These two culture foundries 
have never met in the bowl and, 
inddentaBy, this is the 40th anni¬ 
versary of the only Rose Bowl 
game not played in Pasadena. 

Because of a wartime rule 


RED SMITH 


against large gatherings on the Pa¬ 
cific Coast, the 1942 game was 
• moved to Durham, N-G, where 
Oregon Stole upset Duke, 20-16. 

In 1889 Dr. Charles F. Holder, 
who had moved west from New 
England and founded the Valley 
Hunt Chib in Pasadena, suggested 
a festival to celebrate the beauty erf 
his adopted city. Dr. Francis F. 
Rowland proposed that it be a rose 
festival, and on Jan. 1. 1890, club 
members paraded on horseback 
and in floweiy carriages. 

The following year Pasadena cil- 
nens were invited to join the pa¬ 
rade, and by 1895 a Tournament 
of Roses Association had been 
farmed. The name was chosen de- 

r ie a shortage of roses in 1892 
t led to the substitution of 
orange blossom petals. 

Football became an entertain¬ 
ment feature New Year’s Day. 
1902, when Michigan wbomped 
Stanford, 49-0. That was so humih- 
ating that West Coast teams dc- 
(fined invitations, and football was 
out for 14 years until Washington 
State beat Browh, 14-0, in 1916. 

If (he Western teams chickened 
out after the first game, the Big 
Ten, then known os the Western 
Conference, showed the feather 
more prominently after Califor¬ 
nia’s 28-0 conquest of Ohio State 
in 1921. Western Conference 
teams stayed away 26 years. 

. While football was missing, the 
main event was chariot racing, 
with four-horse teams that de¬ 
manded s bit of horsemanship. 
Twice in two years E.T. Off of Pas¬ 
adena had a hitch run off with 
' him, and he was gravely injured 
toe second occasion. In 1905 the 
races had to be delayed until a 
gopher hole in the half-mile track 
nan been filled. 

Automobiles were first allowed 
in the parade in 1901 — but only 
uv the rear, Vest; they scare the hors¬ 
es. 

Because of a downpour, the 
1899 parade couldn’t start before 
3:45 pjn. It has rained only six 
• other times. 

Marshaled Forces 

In 1931 Mary Pickford became 
the second grand marshal of the 
parade. She has been followed in 
the post by a passe! of Hollywood 
characters, Gen. Omar Bradley. 
Chief Justice Earl Warren, Medal 
of Honor recipients, astronauts 
and Billy Graham. 

The queens on the Ocean Park 
float in 1916 were the first to par¬ 
ticipate as bathing beauties — in 
black bloomer suits. 

.* The record Rose Bowl crowd 
was 106,869 in 1973. Only 66,604 
,-saw the 1929 game, but tefl that to 
.i Roy Riegels. Hundreds of thou¬ 
sands have described to the Cali¬ 
fornia center, from personal obser¬ 
vation, his 64-yard run — in the 
wrong direction — with a recov¬ 


ered fumble. He was tackled on 
the I-yard line by teammate Benny 
lorn, but on the next play a Cali¬ 
fornia punt was blocked for a safe¬ 
ty. That created a 2-0 lead fox 
Georgia Tech, winch became an 8 - 
7 winner. 

In that game California tried a 
quick lock, and the air hissed out 
of the ball over the line of scrimm¬ 
age. No play. And a carnivorous 
California tackle bit a strip of hide., 
off Georgia TechVStumpy Tho¬ 
mason. No relish. 

Temper, Temper 

After its great wartime team that 
included Doc Blanchard, Glenn 
Davis and Arnold Tucker had 
completed its last season at West 
Point, Army was prepared to 
waive its rate against postseason 
play and polish up the stars once 
more for the 1947 game against 
UCLA. But it was just then that 
the Pacific Coast Conference made 
a deal with the Western Confer¬ 
ence to send representative teams 
to Pasadena annually. Illinois won 
the conference championship and 
was chosen. 

The UCLA players were deeply 


disappointed and the southern 
Cahfonria press was furious: Im¬ 
agine passing op Blanchard and 
Davis for an Illinois team that had 
lost two games! Illinois won, 45-14 
— followed by Michig an , 49-0; 
Northwestern, 20-14; Ohio State, 
17-14; Michigan, 14-6; Illinois* 40- 
7, and so on far 12 af the first 13 
boats of the marriage: 

After two or three years. Coast 

mmtawriterswene fnlimpating that 

the Rose Bowl committee mould 
be forced to go down on the field 
and take the "Twmai bloodbath in 
person. Compctctive fortunes have 
improved cm the golden strand. 
Coast teams have won 10 of the 
last 1Z 

Entertainment in 1913, when in¬ 
terest in the charioteers was dwin¬ 
dling, inducted ostrich races, a race 
between an elephant and a camel, 
and horses under saddle ridden try 
a cowboy, a cowgirl, an Indian and 
a Mexican. 

In 1915, charioteer Off, a mem¬ 
ber of the tournament committee, 
said: “Pasadena is now the recog¬ 
nized home of chariot racing.” 

He was the first to make that 
boast since Nero. 


By George Vecsey 

New York Tima Service 
NEW YORK — Sane athletes 
have the gift that sets them apart 
from their peers. Nolan Ryan has 
The Aim. Mike Bossy has The 
Reflexes. Earl Monroe had The 
Moves. 

With Earnie Shaven, it was The 
Punch. 

Shavers was not the fastest or 
the smoothest boxer who ever 
re»rru» along, and he certainly was 
not the luckiest. But he had the 
punch. Some people think he had 
the strongest punch in the past 
generation. 

Since leaving the cotton fields of 
Alabama and the steel mills of 
Ohio, Shavers has won 63 of 74 
professional fights, including one 
draw, 60 of them by knockouts — 
one of the highest ratios in boxing 
history. 

Most of his losses were respect¬ 
able: a knockout in 11 by Laixy 


Holmes in 1979, a 12-round loss to 
Holmes in 1978, a bitteily disputed 
15-round decision to Muhammad 
Alim 1977. 

Now Shavers is trying to pro¬ 
long his generation. In the same 
month in which Joe Frazier and 
Ali returned to bating, Shavers 
took his repaired retina into the 
ring in Nassau, the Bahamas, for 
one more payday. 

Bad Lock 

There was one difference be¬ 
tween the two former heavyweight 
champions and the one who never 
quite became champion. 

Frazier should have lost and Ali 
did lose. Shavers, at the age of 37, 
knocked somebody out. 

When Frazier and Ali lumbered 
back into the ring, they maintained 
they were not fighting for the mon¬ 
ey. Shavers cannot make that 
claim — not since the sheriff of 
Trumbull County, Ohio, auctioned 
off Shavers’ $338,000 bone to help 


pay his debts, estimated at 
$500,000. Shavers was arrested 
earlier this year when a check 
bounced, but those charges were 
soon dropped. 

“Everybody has bad luck in 
business sometimes,” says Jimmy 
Adams, a former wrestler who 
serves as Shavers’ manager. “Now 
Earnie and 1 have ajamtorial busi¬ 
ness. Everything’s fine now.” 

He is contemplating the staging 
of bating exhibitions with a coun¬ 
try-music ringer, Steve Warner, in 
hotel night dubs, but he is also 
looking for a major fight early next 
year — perhaps against Gregg 
Page or Trevor Berbick. 

At this stage in their lives. 
Shavers is a more fearsome oppo¬ 
nent than either Frazier or AIL 
Just as Mickey Mantle can still hit 
home runs in batting-practice — as 
long as somebody throws the ball 
straight down the middle — 
Shavers still has the gift that made 
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Despite defenseman Paul Baxter’s dose-quarter efforts. Ranges' 
wing Mike Allison got his friBy-extended stick on the pock in the 
first period of New York’s S3 victory over Pittsburgh Sunday. 
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Oliveira Reported I mprovi ng 

Untied Tress httcnutkmal 

CAMPINAS, Brazil — Doctors 
here say that world triple-jump 
record holder Joao Carlos de 
Oliveira has cone out of a coma, 
has spoken a few words and that 
hi*- t e mper a ture has drooped to 
near normal. Ofiveara suffered a 
fractured 9 knfl and other serious 
injuries in a car crash last week- i 
Doctors termed Oliveira’s physical 

•Swosarlf nhlft.** 


By Matt Mitchell 

Los Angela 7bna Service 

SAN DIEGO — The limp was 
almost imperceptible, but the un¬ 
certainty inside the head was a 
constant fear. 

“It’s the knee” — venaailar for 
an injured knee and its conse¬ 
quences. Swen Nater had one of 
those knees this season but, 
against most odds, played. The 
San Diego cento, one of the Na¬ 
tional Basketball Association’s 
leading rebounders the last few 
years, was also among the early- 
seasom leaders in field-goal per¬ 
centage. Until recently. 

Now he’s gone. Paul Silas, coach 
of the 6-20 Clippers, said after 
Sunday’s 139-117 loss to Los An¬ 
geles that Nater's knee will keep 
him out of action for the rest of the 
year. 

When his quadricep muscle was 
surgically reattached to his right 
kneecap in April Nater was told it 
would be a year before he’d be 100 
percent But he was back to 
enough of his ability to start the 
season. 

In getting that far, there were 
dozens of sessions at the Sports In¬ 
jury Clinic for intensive rehabilita¬ 
tion therapy, an endless grind in 
which daily progress was too slow 
to be accura t ely charted. 

Said Former Clipper trainer 
Larry Roberts, who works at (he 
dime: “Swen had his good days 
and his bad ones. Most at the time, 
it was necessary to sit on him and 
slow him down because he’s so 
highly motivated. I always thought 
h<?d be ready for the first of the 
season, because he’d go nuts if he 
couldn’t be active.” 
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Sweat Nater 

Nater’g injury was a bate spur 
that grew off the kneecap and 
poked through the muscle struc¬ 
ture that attaches to the top erf the 
cap; surgeons cut off the hook¬ 
shaped bone spur, then reattached 
the main thigh muscle to the knee¬ 
cap. “It was an avulsion fracture,” 
Roberts said. “The muscle was so 
strong it pulled away from the 
brae. 

Nater played all last season with 
a knee mat could have had him 
excused from competing. But with 
recurring foot woes sending Bill 
Walton’s career down the tubes, 
Nater gritted his teeth and hung 
on. 

He was razzed by some team¬ 
mates for not practicing hard 


enough or often enough/but, Silas 
felt, passing up practice was the 
■xmly way to insure his availability 
Tor games. 

" “I just kept going because I 
didn't want to let the team down.” 
'arid\Nato, who played in Wal- 
-ton^ shadow at UCLA. “There 
uses hope all the way to the end of 
the season that we’d get into the 
playoffs. Who could get the re¬ 
bounds if I wasn’t there? 

'“But if Td have been looking 
out for myself, I would have had 
-the operation a lot sooner and 
been stronger now." 

Contract ProMem 

Despite the glowing statistics, 
Nater, 31, is the NBA’s most poor- 
-ly paid established center — not 
much more than S 150,000. a year. 
While other players have mid- to 
high>rix-figure salaries, Naur's is a 
comparative peasant wage. 

V “Hey, I signed a dumb con¬ 
tract,” he admits erf the agreement 
that expires in 1984. 

The contract doesn't even have 
the now-standard no-cut/no-trade 
clause, so he has much more cause 
to brood about Ins injury. But 
Nater. a religious man, recently 
said he is not as worried as others 
might be. 

“Basketball used to be my life. 
Not the center of it — the entire 
thing,” Nater said. “And it’s easy 
to trust God when things are going 
welL But basketball has been over¬ 
taken by my family, our kids and 
God. I’ve learned there's way more 
to life than sports.” 

But it's been a hard-way learn¬ 
ing process, and school’s still from 
bang being ouL 


him a contender. He still has the 
punch. 

He put his gift on display on the 
Ali-Berbick undercard in Nassau. 
It was hard to pay much attention 
to Shavers with Ali miking, Ber¬ 
bick b alking . Thomas Hearns 
bleeding. Page taunting. Scott 
LeDoux charging and the pro¬ 
moters botching everything, in¬ 
cluding the order of the fights. 

“It was chaos,” says Adams, 

who has Seen Minngh rrhnrvc jjj his 

other callings As a former profes¬ 
sional wrestler, he woe a blade 
hood and went by the name of The 
Scorpion; as a salesman, he installs 
mechanical bucking bulls in buck- 
et-of-blood country bars. 

“First they told us Earnie was 
on second. Then they said fifth. 
Earnie likes to sleep before a fight, 
so he found a comer and he fell 
right asleep. 

“Then somebody comes along 
and says ‘Hey, you guys are on in 
five minutes. I woke Earnie up, 
explained it to Mm and we went 
right into the ring. 

“Earnie is no kid, and he needs 
at least a couple of rounds of sha¬ 
dowboxing before a fight, just to 
get loose. He had no time for 
that.” 

Still groggy and stiff. Shavers 
tried to wake up his 37-year-old 
body in the ring. 

Still trying to break a sweat as 
the fight began. Shavers was 
tagged immediately by Sims, a 
tithe 28-year-old best known for 


once haying cut Alt's tip in a sparr¬ 
ing session. Shavers fell heavily, 
took a mandatory eight-count, and 
covered up for the rest of the first 
round. 


w people 
ring Shat 


side — remembering Slavers’ de¬ 
tached retina after the second 
Holmes fight, two years ago — 
shouted for the official to stop the 
fight. 

But the boxer trudged through 
the second round, waiting for his 
gift to materialize one more time. 

It returned in the third — » h* T 
right hand Ali had avoided, that 
Holmes had respected. Shavers 
slugged Sims and the younger man 
started to run. Shavers plodded af¬ 
ter him and knocked him out in 
the fifth. 

That was Shavers’ biggest victo¬ 
ry in many years. His second-big¬ 
gest came a few days later, when 
all the checks cleared for the nn- 
dercard fighters. 

Now Adams is talking of anoth¬ 
er big fight, perhaps with Page or 
Bertnck. There are places where a 
man with a surgically-repaired reti¬ 
na cannot easily receive a license 
to fight — even with his surgeon’s 
endorsement, which Shavers has. 

But there are many more such 
boxing centers, such as Las Vegas, 
where just about anything goes. 
Perhaps Shavers should not be 
fighting at the age of 37. but at 
least he win never go into a ring 
unarmed. He’ll still have the gift. 




Tlelwyital (Vuu 

Eanrie Shavers and a fallen Mohammad Ali — it was ruled a slip 
—in round 14 erf their 1977 championship fight in New Yarik. 
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Art Bnchwald 


Stop the Presses! 
Here’s Good News 


Jazz, Cars and N6 Nonsense 


Ptadi 1?- ]E3bi$ Bi °g*™p**r &**« 
IT £iUrlJ!i« Deoif 


WAgpiGTON — -mere has 
of the press 
that it doesa t provide the public 
wth enough good news. I know 
its impossible to make up in one 
day for this failing. Bui toe are 
smne of the good news stories 
whch, for one reason or another, 
never got into the papers. 


my project Yon people have mu ch 
more right to that apartment house 
than I do. HI tell you what m do. 
HI stiE fix it up, but you can all 
stay there as long as you want to, 
at the rents you are now paying. If 
a person can't do some good in the 
real estate business, he shouldn't 
be in it" 


LONDON — 
John McEnroe, 
the great termie 
star, was playing 
on center court at 
Wimbledon and 
hit a top spin lob 
to Jimmy Con¬ 
nors. Connors 
said, *Tm terri¬ 
bly sorry about 
that call, John, 
would you care to t 



LYNCHBURG, Ve.—The Rev. 
Jerry Falwell told his television lis¬ 
teners Sunday to refrain from 
sending him money to continue his 
wot for the Moral Majority. “If 
God cannot provide me with the 
funds to save sinners, then TT1 find 
something else to do. Lord knows, 
you people need yottr money more 
than 1 do." 


Buchwald 


would you care to play it over?” 

McEnroe smiled and shook his 
head, “The linesman called it in. 
He was obviously in a much better 
position to see it than we were. 
Even if he did err, it would be un? 
forgivable taste for me to call it to 
his attention.” 


WASHINGTON — Chief Jus¬ 
tice Warren Burger gave a New 
Year’s party in hxs chambers for 
the television reporters and camera 
men who have been covering him 
during the past year. In a cham¬ 
pagne toast he told them, “No 
public official has a right to priva¬ 
cy, and without television cameras, 
justice cannot be served.” 


By Michael Zwerin- - 

Ittunatkmal Htrnld Tribmt 

A msterdam — Hans. 

Duller sells cars during die 
day, plays iazz at night ana has 
written a book called “Jazz in 
China," which is in Dutch and 
has nothing to do with Q»n». 

He does not sleep much. The 
later he stays up the better be 
feds, and mornings are lousy no 
matter what But even after play¬ 
ing late, he sells early. “I may not 
be a apod musician," he said 
with a laugh, “but Tm one of the 
best car salesmen around.** 

There are a lot of Dutch fans 
who would argne with the first 
part of that Although his reputa¬ 
tion has not crossed the border, 
Dulfer remains one of the two or 
three best-known jazzmen in the 
Netherlands. In his hsnds a tenor 
saxophone becomes a sort of 
weapon rather thaw an instru¬ 
ment. They call him the Dutch 
Archie Shepp, and a joke goes 
that each Qpd Dulfer sells in- 
dudes a Shepp cassette as stan¬ 
dard equipment. Shepp hrmgdf 
once said, "Hans plays more Eke 
me riian me.” 


GREAT FALLS. Mom. — Rob¬ 
ert McAdoo, a rancher, noticed 
that his sheep were dying from a 
mysterious disease. Investigation 
by health authorities indicated the 
sheep had been drinking water 
from a canal polluted by a nearby 
chemical company. When McA¬ 
doo protested to the company, the 
chairman said he would compen¬ 
sate McAdoo and anyone else who 
had s uff eredbecause his company 

environment! The chairman** also 
called for stronger government 
regulations so people would not 
have to suffer the agony that McA¬ 
doo had just gone through. 


TOKYO — Tqjo Okura, presi¬ 
dent of the Seppuku Automobile 
Company, announced that he 
would cut back an production and 
exports to the United States until 
Chrysler got back on its feet. At a 
press conference, he told reporters, 
“A healthy American automobile 
industry is essential to good rela¬ 
tions between our two countries. 
Japan's prosperity should not de¬ 
pend on outselling the products of 
crar friends. Fm sure that if we 
were in trouble Lee Iacocca would 
do the same for us." 


Dulfer, 41, is self-taught and 
started with a valve trombone in 
his high school brass band. He 
was m love with saxophone 
honkers like Illinois Jaconet and 
be§& to tdl everybody he could 
play a tenor until one day some¬ 
body offered him a job. He told 
bis parents he was in trouble. 
That was Wednesday afternoon. 
They bought him a tenor and he 
played it Wednesday nig ht. 



musician but 1 know bow to 


He resisted his company’s of¬ 
fer of promotion to sales mana¬ 
ger —whiefl would mean a drop 
ni income from the high commis- 
skuu he bad been earning—un¬ 
til four years ago, when i ootid 
see the car business was gong 
down so it seemed the right time 
to say yes." 

Meanwhile he continues to 
play three or four nights a week 
up and down this small country, 
with visiting Americans like 
trombonist &w»dl Rsdd, with 
Theo Loevendie's avant-garde 
quartet, with Ms own popular 
jea-rodc group the Pttikds, with 
the Dutch rock guitarist Jan 
Akkenn&n; and he gets regular 
calls for rode record dates. 


A mtfHorwtoUar deal for a biog¬ 
raphy of slain ex-Boatte John La* 
aou by Albert Gohtmay author of 
a ooflflnovereutl biography of EMs 
Preskr, has fallen through. The 
New York Times said the agree¬ 
ment collapsed because of a disa¬ 
greement between Goldman's 
agent, Join HMtas. and Avon 


K i loam west; "Broadway FoU 
"The Suicide," "M«eth 
Frank” and *One NighTSund” : 


Three members of a Camtitu- 
expedition have set a new: 
Nepalese winter altitude record. - 
climbing to the peak of XStt-fout 




publish the paperback version be¬ 
fore a British edition comet out 
An agreement among Avon, Wil¬ 
liam Morrow & Co. and Hawkins 
oiled for an advance of about SI 
million, but a contract was not 
signed. "Bm* Goldman's scath¬ 
ing biography of Presley* angered 
many or the late ringer's fans. But 
Goldman in a television interview 
Dec. 8 said that he was more sum* 


irit twins Dvrid Bulgew of Hutt? 
erefidd. England aim Ate far gut] 
of Calgary, Canada, along nffln 
fegerMsraM 4ft «l» $ Gk»t 
gray, reached the summit pat J|J 
after an eight-hour climb ftgir 
their highest camp, \T'i 


Rebutting reports thar he wr»t 
having an affair. Opt. Mark FMM 


Yl>• <4 C7- » ■ 


Letters to Edttora 


Dutch jazzman Men "What people like is my i nt ens it y/ 


NEW YORK—Theodore Pinza, 
mnltiimUi onaire dev doper, an¬ 
nounced the purchase of the Lost 
Horizon apartment building on the 
Upper West Side for $10 million. 
He said he planned to convert the 
building into cooperatives selling 
for a mtnimnni of 5500,000 each. 

A delegation of senior citizens, 
who were living in the apartment 
house, told Pitot that if he went 
ahead with his plans, they would 
all be thrown into the street with 
no place to Eva 

Pinza said, “I didn't realize 
tinman suffering was involved in 


BOWLING GREEN, Ky. — 
Doctors at the Bowling Green 
Medical Research School nave dis¬ 
covered that the hnrpgn body 
needs twice as many desserts as 
was originally believed. They rec¬ 
ommended that every person eat at 
least one banana split, piece of pie, 
chocolate cake, fruit tart. Trank- 
ies, eclair, Oreo cookie (or their 
equivalents), with every meal, and 
at least one portion of each before 
going to bed at night. The head 
researcher. Dr. Margaret Shirley, 
of Bowling Green, said, “Let your 
eyes be the judge of what your 
stomach needs." 

© 1981, Las Angeles Tima Syndicate 


With drummer Han Bennink 
he started a quartet that played 
easy music like “Walkin’ ” and 
“Moanin' ” with a lot of feeling, 
paying no attention to the 
chords. This was by necessity 
rather than choice. They had nev¬ 
er learned chords. It was the ear¬ 
ly 1960s, and it was free jazz but 
they didn't know the name. 


posed to be successful car sales¬ 
men. let alone unabashed about 
it. “I Eked the job from the be¬ 
ginning. It was ’63, the car mar¬ 
ket was going up. It was easy to 
sell cars if you were willing to 
work hard. I was one of the first 
gays who sat down with the 
phone book and started going 
through the A's: ‘Hello, do you 
need a car?* 


they didn't know the name. 
(Now he calls it “free bop.”) 

One day they played with a pi¬ 
anist who did know chords and 
everything sounded funny. 
Dulfer tuned around and said: 
“Man, you can't ploy piano." 

Now he lmi gftg, thinking bade 
“I started to study chords to 
learn the bines because I found 
out I was wrong, not the pianist, 
but by the time I learned them 
everybody else stopped chords 
and free jazz arrived. It was all 
backwards. Strange." 

Jazz musicians are not sup¬ 


*Tt also gave me freedom to 
play at night and. strange to tdl, 
one of the reasons 1 learned fast 
was because better musicians 
would agree to play with me 
since I had a car and could bring 
them to the job and back." 

When the youth dob Paradiso 
opened in the late 1960s, Dulfer 
saw that jara was going out of 
fashion and rock was in. He saw 
a thousand kids in there every 
night and decided that if the au¬ 
dience wouldn't conn- to jazz be 
would bring it to the audience. 
He sold the Paradiso on the idea 
of jazz Wednesdays, which, to ev¬ 


erybody’s surprise, were just as 
packed as the rest of the week. 
He booked his own quartet regu¬ 
larly and once more he was work¬ 
ing with better nnisicians, this 
tfmn because he had the gi g* 
rather than the car. 

The youth-dub c ir c u it that 
keeps jazz rclairvely prosperous 
in the Netherlands grew out of 
this, as did Amsterdam's govern- 
meat-subsidized jazz cooperative 
Bim House. 

The song “My Way” could 
have been written about Dulfer. 
He analyzed Ms talent, made a 
game plan and stuck to it: “I re¬ 
alized very fast that FQ never be 
another Cohrane so I decided 
not to go for international fame: 
I just want to play in local dubs 
and be a local musician. When I 
go to France, for they 

don't know about me writing 
books or having a dub and only 
judge me as a mnsiriim That’s 
not enough. When 1 hear mysdf 
I know the difference between 
Shepp and mysdf. I may not be a 


After woodsbedding Ms prose 
technique with hundreds of let¬ 
ters to editors, he started a col¬ 
umn, “Jazz in China," to a 
Dutch jaaz magazine. The book 
grew out of these efforts. The 
title comes from a chapter in 
which he copied a published dis¬ 
cussion by China experts, just 
changing the »*«»*« from Mao to 
Charlie Paricer and so on. "They 
were talking nonsense and if you 
changed the names it was the 
same nonsense." The book has 
sold more than 3,000 copies. 
Tm good at publicity” Dulfer 
noted. 

Modesty aside, he know his 
strengths. “People accuse me of a 
power trip, of always wanting to 
be the leader. Fve got to be care¬ 
ful; if I let other people pick the 
tunes they might pick one I don't 
know. But the audience sees that 
I always do my utmost, I always 
have to put in a lot of energy be¬ 
cause I have no technical re¬ 
sources. What people Eke is my 
intensity. 

“Sometimes it gets me into 
trouble. I was recently on Am¬ 
sterdam radio with a panel of se¬ 
rious journalists discussing the 
squatter situation. I figured they 
seeded a joker Eke me and I said 
that l didn't see anything wrong 
with throwing stones; people 
have been throwing stones in 
Holland since the 16th century so 
what's the Mg deal? After that 
people in my office didn’t talk to 
me for a while. Maybe it’s better 
to keep my intensity for jazz. But 
my opinion about life is like mu¬ 
sic —I can't take too much non¬ 
sense." 


and was likely to write a more fa¬ 
vorable biography of the former 
Bemtle. Hawkins said the book 
would be published in England by 
Granada Publishing and that he 
expects to work out arrangements 
for U.S. publication with another 
company. 

a * • 


West Germany honored actress 
Marlene Dietrich on her 80th 
birthday. Interior MMsfcor Ger¬ 
hard Barns, sent a t eleg ram of con¬ 
gratulations to Dittrich, who Eves 
m Paris. West German television 
broadcast her film, “The Blue Ao- 
gcT and West German radio sta¬ 
tions played a selection of to 
husky-voiced songs; "The diversity 
of your acting talents laid the 
foundation for your worldwide 
fame and made you for decades an 
onts landing personality od the in¬ 
ternational fum scene." Baum said 
in the message. 

* # 


Hhabefh ft, are *vlure. enough" 
that they never doubt one anotEjf, 
Newspaper reports had drigrid 
Phillips, 33, developed a clem rfa. 
tiomtup with Asm* RfefKw, 36, 
the British Broadcasting Carp.* 
first female news reader, when the 
two collaborated on a book about 
horses. Phillips denied that his. 
marriage was on the rocks tn «a 
interview with the British maga¬ 
zine Woman's Own and dtrafod 
Ok reports «s “pure and user fa¬ 
brication." 


The long- running hit “Amtic" 
was the biggest profit-maker on 
Broadway during the 1981 fiscal 
year, earning $4-3 million, and 
“Frankenstein” was The biggest 
flop, losing S2J2 million. Robert 
Abrams, New York state attorney 


Todd CantreK, 12. frmh fro» t a *. 
month of special eye irvumeott in •, 
Russia, is on « Southern California ; 
vacation courtesy of the Retinitis» 
Pigmentosa Foundation of Greater ■ \ 
Los Angeles. Todd, of Dalton. ,", 
Ga„ said the Soviet treatment for 
bis ailment, which first destroys 
night vision, then peripheral vi- 5 
sion, had helped him to see am ^‘f= 
clearly, although he planned far- • 
tber medical visits to Russia. . ■ 


general, in Ms annual report on 
theatrical productions, said that 
for the fiscal year that ended last 


{Ugy May. Broadway producers spent 
SS2J million on 121 shows, com¬ 


pared with $50.5 million an 136 
shows in the previous fiscal year. 
The productions lost an overall lo- 


The productions lost an overall to¬ 
tal at 57.6 million, compared with 
Sll.8 million in die last year. The 
five biggest profit-makers were 
long-running snows. In addition to 
“Annie,” they were “They’re Flay¬ 
ing Our Song," The Elephant 
Man," “Ain't Misbehavin'* 4 and 
“Children of a Lesser God.” In ad¬ 
dition to “Frankenstein,” the Wg- 


Quotc — Anthony HopUaa, who. 
□lavs the title rale in the Hallmark: 
nail of Fame television production: 
of “The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame," found portraying the mon¬ 
strous Quasimodo a humanizing 
experience. He said: “Z spent loot ■ 
hours each day being made up for 
the role and the otto eight tout 
uncomfortable and restricted. ! 
couldn't eat because of the make* 
up, and l was constantly reminded 
of my appearance by die reactions 
of the people seeing me on the set 
for the first time. It made me ever' 
the more aware of the agony of the 
deformed human being with *Q the ; 
feelings at sadness and hurt and 
love that are part of being human. 

I learned so much from bring poor 
Quasimodo." 
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